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LAURA U. MARKS 


I am watching It Wasnt Love, Sadie Benning’s Pixelvision videotape 
from 1992. In it Benning tells the story of a shortlived love affair 
that began as a road trip to Hollywood but never got much further 
than the parking lot. Not much happens in its plot. The most 
arresting moment is when Benning slowly sucks her thumb, inches 
away from the unfocusable, iow-resolution camera Yet watching the 
tape feels like going on a journey into states of erotic being: the 
longing for intimacy with another; the painful and arousing 
awareness that she is so close to me yet distinct, being drawn into a 
rapport with the other where I lose the sense of my own boundaries; 
and the uncanny loss of proportion in which big things slip beyond 
the horizon of my awareness while small events are arenas for a 
universe of feeling. 

Videomaker Seoungho Cho uses more expensive equipment for his 
work than Benning does, but here too the image gives up its optical 
clarity to engulf the viewer in a flow of tactile impressions In Cho’s 
videotapes the video image dissolves and resolves into layers whose 
relation to the foreground of the image and the position of the 
camera lens is uncertain. In his Forward, Back, Side, Forward Again 
(1994) people moving quickly past on a New York street at dusk are 
transformed, through long exposure and slow motion, into ghostly 
paths of light that swirl through the space of vision. The luminous 
images evoke the loneliness of a person in a crowd, the thousands of 
missed encounters leaving their traces on consciousness An 
embodied view is encouraged, strangely perhaps, by these 
disembodied and floating images, for they approach the viewer not 
through the eyes alone but along the skin 

What is It about works like It Wasn't Love and Forward, Back, 
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forward. Back, Side, Forward 
Again (Seoungho Cho. 1994). 


1 I find experimental media 
especially useful for this inquiry 
into tactile visuatuy. because this 
work IS a laboratory for visual 
experiments effects are thrown 
into reiiel here that manifest 
themselves more modestly m 
LUdvenliuMal cinema and 
television 

2 Jennifei Fisher has proposed a 
hapiif aesihefirs that involves 
not tactile visually so much as a 
tactile, kinaestheuc and 
proprioceptive awareness of the 
physicality of the an object 
neiatiooai sense towards a 
hapiic aesthetics'. Parachute 

no 87 (July- September 19971 
pp 4-11 



Side, Forward Again that excite this array of responses? I believe 
that it is the visual character of the medium, as Benning and Cho 
use it, which appeals to a tactile, or haptic, visuality. In this essay I 
will examine some ways in which video can be haptic, and explore 
the eroticism to which the haptic image appeals. Although many 
visual media are capable of these qualities, it is particularly 
interesting to see how the electronic medium of video can have this 
tactile closeness, given that it is generally considered a ‘cooP 
medium.’ 

Hapiic perception is usually defined as the combination of tactile, 
kinaesthetic, and proprioceptive functions, the way we experience 
touch both on the surface of and inside our bodies.* In haptic 
visuality, the eyes themselves function like organs of touch. Haptic 
visuality, a term contrasted to optical visuality, draws from other 
forms of sense experience, primarily touch and kinaesthetics. Because 
haptic visuality draws upon other senses, the viewer’s bcxly is more 
obviously involved in the process of seeing than is the case with 
optical visuality. The difference between haptic and optical visuality 
is a matter of degree, however. In most processes of seeing both are 
involved, in a dialectical movement from far to near, from solely 
visual to multisensory. Touch is a sense located on the surface of the 
body: thinking of cinema as haptic is only a step towards considering 
the ways in which cinema appeals to the body as a whole. 

Haptic cinema does not invite identification with a figure so much 
as it encourages a bodily relationship between the viewer and the 
video image. Thus it is not proper to speak of the object of a haptic 
look so much as to speak of a dynamic subjectivity between looker 
and image. Because haptic visuality tends less to isolate and focus 
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Aletheia (Tran T. Kim-Trang. 
1992). Pictures courtesy: 
Video Data Bank. 


Upon objects than simply to be in their presence, it seems to respond, 
if only formally, to Trinh T. Minh-ha’s call, in the film Re: 
Assemblage (1982), to ‘speak not about, but nearby’. As I will 
discuss, the relation between viewer and screen in haptic visuality 
has implications for a reconception of the erotics of the image. 

Videomakers make many uses of the medium’s haptic qualities. 
Electronic texture can protect the viewer from the image, or the 
image from the viewer. It can force the look to be self- reflexive by 
stressing the opacity of the video ‘window’, as in the work of Bill 
Viola, Shigeko Kubota, Mary Lucier and many other pioneers of 
electronic imaging. It can ease the viewer into a shocking image, as 
in Aline Mare’s tape about her own abortion, S'Aline's Solution 
(1994) or Ken Feingold’s shots of Thai villagers killing and cooking 
a dog in Un Chien delicieux (1991). It can work to skirt a potentially 
exploitative viewing relation, as in Edin and Edith Velez’s quasi- 
ethnographic Meta Mayan II (1981), Philip Mallory Jones’s video 
sketches of Africa, Gitanjali’s blurry, oblique shots of Indian 
‘untouchables’ in New View/New Eyes (1996), or Mona Hatoum’s 
intimate images of her mother in Measures of Distance (1989). In 
fact, it was in looking at works which, like these, mediate between 
cultures that I first noted video’s haptic qualities. 

Many video artists have used the medium to critique vision, to 
show the limits of vision. And many of the haptic works I discuss in 
this essay spring from this suspicion of vision. An example is the 
video series by Tran T. Kim-Trang: Aletheia (1992), Operculum 
(1993), Kore (1994), Ocularis: Eye Surrogates (1997) and Ekleipsis 
(1998). These works carry a scorching condemnation of instrumental 
vision. But even as they do so, they begin to present to the viewer a 
different kind of visuality. Aletheia, for example, is a tape ‘about’ 
the desire to blind oneself. Yet it is dense with visual detail, layering 
many visual images as well as soundtracks: it begins with a shot of a 
piece of Braille writing; it overlays shots from a car window with a 
fragment of the map of Los Angeles. The effect of this surface 
density is to invite a kind of vision that spreads out over the surface 
of the image instead of penetrating into depth. Even the long quotes 
from Trinh and Fanon begin to dissolve into a pattern on the surface 
of the image. As I will discuss, this denial of depth vision and 
multiplication of surface, in the electronic texture of video, has a 
quality of visual eroticism. Ultimately, the erotic capacities of haptic 
visuality are twofold. It puts into question cinema’s illusion of 
representing reality by pushing the viewer’s look back to the surface 
of the image. And it enables an embodied perception: the viewer 
responding to the video as to another body, and to the screen as 
another skin. 


In recent years many artists have been concertedly exploring the 
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3 David Antin 'Video the 
distinctive characteristics of the 
medium in John Hanhardi (ed ), 
Video Culture (Rochester NY 
Visual Studies Workshop, 1986) 

4 For one example among many 
consider the Canadian artist 
Janet Cardiff s installation To 
Touch (at The Power Plant, 
Toronto, 1995) in a dim room, 
visitors touch a worn old table 
in order to activate various 
sounds from speakers around the 
walls music environmental 
sounds whispers dialogues, 
fragments of stones The effect 
mimics the power of memory to 
arise from combinations of 
sensory experience 

5 Waller Benjamin The work of 
art in the age of mechanical 
reproduction in Hanr^ah Arendt 
(ed and trans ), Illuminations 
(New York Schocken 1968) 

pp 217-52 See, also Susan 
Buck-Morss Aesthetics and 
anaesthetics Walter Benjamin's 
Artwork essay reconsidered 
October no 62 (1992), pp 3-41, 
Michael Taussig Mimesis and 
Alterity a Particular History of 
the Senses (New York 
Routledge, 1992) 

6 See for example Jonathan 
Crary Techniques of the 
Observer on Vision and 
Modernity in the Nineteenth 
Cenfu/y (Cambridge MA IVIIT 
Press 1990), Martin Jay 
Downcast Eyes (Berkeley 
University of California Press, 
1993) 

7 See for example Constance 
Classen Worlds of Sense 
Exploring the Senses in History 
and Across Cultures (London and 
New York Routledge 1993) 

David Howes (ed ) Varieties of 
Sensory Experience (Toronto 
University of Toronto Press 
1991), and Vishvajit Pandya 
Movement and space 
Anadamanese cartography , 
American Ethnologist vol 17 

no 4 (1990) pp 775-97 

8 See for example Luce tngaray. 
Speculum of the Other Woman 
trans Gillian C Gill (Ithaca NY 
Cornell University Press 1985) 
Cadtryn Vasseleu Textures of 
Light Vision and Touch in 
Ingaray Levinas and Merleau- 
Ponty (London and New York 
Routledge 1998) 


tactile qualities of video. Many of these works seem to express a 
longing for a multisensory experience that pushes beyond the 
audiovisual properties of the medium. Perhaps this longing is 
especially pronounced in video because its images tend not to have 
the depth and detail of film. For formal reasons alone, the flatness of 
video, or what David Antin termed video’s ‘cheesiness’ early in its 
life as an art medium,^ begs to be challenged. Video art is defined in 
part by artists’ resistance to the limits put on the medium by 
television, with its narrative- and content-driven requirements of 
legibility. But the desire to squeeze the sense of touch out of an 
audiovisual medium, and the more general desire to make images 
that appeal explicitly to the viewer’s body as a whole, seem to 
express a cultural dissatisfaction with the limits of visuahty. This 
dissatisfaction might be phrased by saying that the more our world is 
rendered forth in visual images, the more things are left unexpressed. 

To dwell on the critique of hypervisuality over the past hundred 
years in western cultures (such critiques having different histories 
and trajectones in other cultures) would overflow the space of this 
discussion of haptic video. Let me simply point out that in recent 
years, artists in many mediums have taken renewed interest in the 
tactile and other sensory possibilities of their work, often to the 
diminution of visual appeal.^ Disciplines from philosophy to art 
history, anthropology and cognitive psychology have begun to posit 
an epistemology based on the sense of touch. Recall Walter 
Benjamin’s suggestion that aura is a tactile form of visuahty. His 
‘Artwork’ essay implies that aura is the material trace of a pnor 
contact with an object. Benjamin and other Frankfurt School 
theorists, as well as their contemporary followers, have bemoaned the 
atrophy of sensuous knowledge among western urban cultures.® 
Historians of visuahty remark upon connections between industrial 
and postindustrial societies and the reconfiguration of the senses.® 
Contemporary anthropologists of sensory expenence observe a wide 
range of uses of sense knowledge across cultures, and 
transformations in the configurations of sense knowledge within a 
culture.^ And feminists have theorized connections between visuahty 
and masculine control, sometimes offering alternative epistemologies 
grounded in other forms of sense perception.® This groundswell of 
interest in the limits of visuahty supports the theorization of a tactile 
epistemology, which in turn underpins my definition of haptic 
cinema. 

Of course, Benjamin saw film as destructive of aura, since it 
reported unique images and allowed them to be ‘brought closer’. But, 
as Miriam Hansen points out, film’s particular mdexicahty allows it 
to attribute physiognomic qualities to objects, certainly endowing 
them with the auratic power to return the look.® Gilles Deleuze’s 
analysis of the filmic object suggests many ways in which it can be 
precisely auratic, indeed fetishistic, in the way it embodies 
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9 Miriam Hansen Benjamin 
cinema and experience 'the blue 
flower in the land of 
technology' New German 
Critique no 40 (1987) 


10 Margeret Iversen Alois Riegl 
(Cambridge MA MIT Press 
1993) pp 78-9 Alois Riegl, Late 
Roman Art Industry trans Rolf 
Winkes (Rome Giorgio 
Bretschneider Editore 1985) 
originally published as 
Spatromisches Kunstindustne, 
1927 


11 Riegl Late Roman Art. d 13 


temporality, spatiaiity and memory. With these pro-tactile 
possibilities in mind, let us come into contact with the notion of 
haptic cinema. 


The term haptic as I use it here originates with the art historian 
Alois Riegl, wnting at the turn of the century. RiegFs history of art 
turned on the gradual demise of a physical tactility in art and the nse 
of figurative space. He observed this development from the haptic 
style of ancient Egyptian art, which ‘maintain[ed] as far as possible 
the appearance of a unified, isolated object adhering to a plane’, to 
the optical style of Roman art, in which objects relinquished a tactile 
connection to the plane. His narration dwelt on the moment in late 
Roman art when figure and ground became thoroughly imbricated.^® 
Interestingly, Riegl was initially a curator of textiles One can 
imagine how the hours spent inches away from the weave of a 
carpet might have stimulated the art histonan’s ideas about a cioseup 
and tactile way of looking. His descriptions evoke the play of the 
eyes among non- or barely figurative textures In the late Roman 
works of art Riegl describes - sculpture, painting and, especially, 
metal works - optical images arose with the distinction of figure 
from ground, and the abstraction of the ground that made possible 
illusionistic figuration. 

Consider, for example, this description of the difference between 
Byzantine and late Roman mosaics. The aerial rear plane of Roman 
mosaics 

remained always a plane, from which individual objects were 
distinguished by coloring and [relief] . . . However, the gold 
ground of the Byzantine mosaic, which generally excludes the 
background and is a seeming regression [m the progress toward 
depiction of illusionistic space], is no longer a ground plane but an 
ideal spatial ground which the people of the west were able 
subsequently to populate with real objects and to expand toward 
infinite depth.^^ 

The ascendancy of optical representation in western art represents 
a general shift towards an ideal of abstraction, with long-term 
consequences. While haptic space may be considered abstract in that 
the line and form of the image do not set out to depict as much as 
to decorate, it is concrete in that it creates a unified visual field only 
on a surface The nse of abstract space in late Roman works of art 
made it possible for a beholder to identify figures not as concrete 
elements on a surface but as figures in space Abstraction thus 
facilitated the creation of an illusionistic picture plane that would be 
necessary for the identification of, and identification with, figures m 
the sense that we use ‘identification’ now. In other words, optical 
representation makes possible a greater distance between beholder 
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12 Thanks to Paolo Cherchi Usai for 
this observation 


13 Giltes Deleuze and F6lix Gualiari, 
1440 the smooth and the 
striated in 1000 Plateaus 
Capitalism and Schizophrenia, 
trans Brian Massumi 
(Minneapolis MN University of 
Minnesota, 1987) p 493 


14 Ibid p 497 


15 Svetlana Alpers The An of 
Describing Dutch An in the 
Seventeenth Century (Chicago 
University of Chicago Press 
1983) 


and object, which allows the beholder imaginatively to project 
her/himself into or onto the object. It should be remembered that the 
revolution in visual styles Riegl observed coincided with a revolution 
in religious thought. The Barbarian invasion of the Roman Empire 
precipitated a clash between the belief that the body could be the 
vehicle for grace, and the belief that spirituality required 
transcendence of the physical body.^^ 

Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari appropriate Riegl’ s findings to 
describe a ‘nomad art’ (appropnate to the idea of the small, portable 
metalworks of the late Romans and their Barbarian conquerors) in 
which the sense of space is contingent, close up, and short term, 
lacking a fixed outside point of reference.^^ Riegl descnbed the 
effects of figure-ground inversion in hallucinatory detail in Late 
Roman Art Industry. But where he saw this viral self-replication of 
the abstract line as the final gasp of a surface-onented 
representational system before the rise of illusionistic space, Deleuze 
and Guattari take the power of the abstract line as a sign of the 
creative power of nonfigurative representation. The organism is a 
diversion of life’, they write, whereas abstract line is life itself. 

They argue that the ‘smooth space’ of late Roman and Gothic art is 
a space of freedom before the hegemony of Cartesian space. Thus 
where Riegl justifies the tactile image as a step on the way to 
modem representation, Deleuze and Guattari see it as an alternative 
representational tradition. I concur with them in so far as haptic 
representation has continued to be a viable strategy in western art, 
although it is usually relegated to minor traditions. 

Riegl observed tactile modes of representation in traditions 
generally deemed subordinate to the procession of western art 
history Egyptian and Islamic painting, late Roman metalwork, textile 
art, ornament. One can add high art traditions such as mediaeval 
illuminated manuscripts, Flemish oil painting from the fifteenth to the 
seventeenth centuries, and the surface-oriented, decorative Rococo 
arts of eighteenth-century France. I would also include the ‘low’ 
traditions of weaving, embroidery, decoration and other domestic and 
women’s arts as a presence of tactile imagery that has long existed 
at the underside of the great works. 

All these traditions involve intimate, detailed images that invite a 
small, caressing gaze. Usually art history has deemed them secondary 
to grand compositions, important subjects and an exalted position of 
the viewer. However, a number of art historians suggest alternative 
economies of embodied looking that have coexisted with the well- 
theorized Gaze. Svetlana Alpers describes a way of seeing in which 
the eye lingers over innumerable surface effects - in seventeenth- 
century Dutch still life, for example - instead of being pulled into 
the grand centralized structure of contemporaneous southern 
European painting Norman Bryson argues that the notion of the 
glance suggests a way of inhabiting the image without identifying 
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16 Norman Bryson The ga/e and 
{he glance in Vision and 
Painting (New Haven CT Yale 
University Press 1983) 

17 Naomi Schor Reading m Detail 
Aesthetics and the Feminine 
(New York and London Methuen 
1387) 

18 Mieke Bal Reading Rembrandt 
Beyond the Word-Image 
Opposition (New York Cambridge 
Universiiy Press 1991) 

19 Luce ingaray This Sex Which Is 
Not One trans Catherine Porter 
and Carolyn Burke (Ithaca NY 
Cornell University Press 1985), 

p 26 


20 Gilles Oeleuze Cinema 2 the 
Time-Image trans Hugh 
Tomlinson and Robert Galeta 
(Minneapolis MN Minnesota 
University Press 1989) p 12 


21 Nodi Burch Primitivism and the 
avant gardes a dialectical 
approach in Philip Rosen (ed I 
Narrative Apparatus Ideology 
(New York Columbia University 
Press 1387) 

22 Antonia Lant Haptical cinema 
October no 75 (1995) 

pp 45-73 


With a position of mastery.^® Naomi Schor argues that the detail has 
been coded as feminine, as negativity, and as the repressed in 
western tradition, and constructs a complex aesthetics of the detail.” 
Mieke Bal constructs readings of paintings around the navel, rather 
than the punctum the viewer’s look is organized around an inward- 
directed point (which people of all sexes possess) rather than a 
phallic point of penetration.’® 

There is a temptation to see the haptic as a feminine form of 
viewing to follow the lines, for example, of Luce Ingaray that 
‘woman takes pleasure more from touching than from looking’, and 
that female genitalia are more tactile than visual While many have 
embraced the notion of tactility as a feminine form of perception, I 
prefer to see the haptic as a feminist visual strategy, an underground 
visual tradition in general rather than a feminine quality in particular 
The arguments of histonans such as Bal, Buck-Morss and Schor 
supplant phallocentnc models of vision with those that seem to be 
grounded more m a female body. Yet their arguments seem not to 
call up a radically feminine mode of viewing so much as suggest 
that these ways of viewing are available and used differently in 
different periods. The tracing of a history of ways of tactile looking 
offers these ways as a strategy that can be called upon when our 
optical resources fail to see 


The term haptic cinema has a brief history. Deleuze uses the term to 
describe the use of the sense of touch, isolated from its narrative 
functions, to create a cinematic space in Robert Bresson’s Pickpocket 
(1959) He wntes, The hand doubles its prehensile function (as 
object) by a connective function (of space): but, from that moment, it 
IS the whole eye which doubles its optical function by a specifically 
“grabbing” [haptique] one, if we follow Riegl’s formula for a 
touching which is specific to the gaze’.^ To me Deleuze’s focus on 
filmic images of hands seems unnecessary. Getting a sense of touch 
by looking at hands would seem to require identifying with the 
person whose hands they are Yet to the degree that the hands 
become characters in the story, the haptic bypasses such 
identification, being instead an identification with touch itself The 
first attribution of a haptic quality to cinema appears to be by Noel 
Burch, who uses it to describe the ‘stylized, flat rendition of deep 
space’ in early and experimental cinema.^ Antonia Lant has used the 
term ‘haptical cinema’ to describe early films that exploit the contrast 
between visual flatness (created by the use of screens and scnms 
parallel to the plane of the lens) and depth “ She notes the 
preponderance of Egyptian motifs in such films and posits that they 
are explicitly indebted to Riegl. These observations are quite true, 
but are distinct from my point about how films appeal to the tactile 
quality of perception itself. In this connection I would stress the 
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23 Jacinio Lejeira Scenario of the 
untouchable body trans Brian 
Holmes, Public no 13 (1996) 
pp 32-47 


24 As Michael James Stock 
demonstrates the blot effect 
has the power to arouse desire 
by obscuring the place where 
desire ought to reside Stock s 
argument rests on a 
psychoanalytic definition of desire 
as the longing for an impossible 
obliterating encounter with an 
absolute other In this essay I 
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encounter in which union does 
not obliterate the self so much 
as fray its boundaries - a sort of 
soft-core erotics perhaps 
Michael James Stock Bodies 
and the "blot' electronic 
obscuration m reality TV 
Spectator vol 16 no 2 (1996) 

pp 90-97 

25 Maurice Merleau-Ponty The 
Primacy of Perception trans 
James M Edie (Chicago 
Northwestern University Press 
1964) p 16 


phenomenon of ‘cinema of attractions*, in which the illusion that 
permits distanced identification with the action on screen gives way 
to an immediate bodily response to the screen. In a formulation 
closest to my own, Jacinto Lejeira notes that Atom Egoyan exploits 
the contrast between video and film to create a more or less haptic 
or optical sensation.^ These visual variations are not formal matters 
alone but have implications for how the viewer relates bodily to the 
image. 

Haptic looking tends to rest on the surface of its object rather than 
plunge into depth, tends not to distinguish form so much as discern 
texture. It is a labile, plastic sort of look, more inclined to move than 
to focus. The video works I propose to call haptic invite a look that 
moves on the surface plane of the screen for some time before the 
viewer realizes what it is she is beholding. Haptic video resolves into 
figuration only gradually, if at all, inviting instead the caressing look 
I have described. Fur example, Reginald Woolery’s tape Converse 
(1992) is a dance, choreographed to Miles Davis’s ‘Conchita’s 
Lament’, between the videographer and a person’s feet running 
lightly through an urban streetscape The camera swings and plays 
around its subject, and the image often dissolves into a pointillist 
play of light or, in Woolery’s closeups, abstract colour forms. The 
title evokes not only the high-top sneakers worn by the tape’s 
subject, but also the sense of a conversation between the camera and 
the moving body, and a visual conversation between the eyes and the 
poetically grainy image 

Of course, there are more and less successful examples of tapes 
that use these strategies. Any out-of-focus or low-resolution image is 
not necessanly haptic The digitized blobs that replace the faces of 
crime suspects on reality TV do imbue them with a certain mystery, 
but generally they do not invite a lingering, caressing gaze, nor do 
they test the viewer’s own sense of separation between self and 

24 

image. 


A visual medium that appeals to the sense of touch must be beheld 
by a whole body. As Merleau-Ponty wrote, ‘To perceive is to render 
oneself present to something through the body’.^® I am not subjected 
to the presence of an other (such as a film image/film screen); rather, 
the body of the other confers intersubjective being on me. This is 
Vivian Sobchack’s argument in The Address of the Eye, Sobchack’s 
phenomenology of cinematic experience stresses the interactive 
character of film viewing. If one understands film viewing an 
exchange between two bodies - that of the viewer and that of the 
film - then the characterization of the film viewer as passive, 
vicarious or projective must be replaced with a model of a viewer 
who participates in the production of the cinematic experience. 

Rather than witnessing cinema as through a frame, window or 
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mirror, Sobchack argues, the viewer shares and performs cinematic 
space dialogically.^ Cinematic perception is not merely (audio)visual 
but synaesthetic, an act in which the senses and the intellect are not 
conceived of as separate. ‘The hved-body does not have senses 
[which require a pnor separation and codification of experience]. It 
is, rather, sensible.’” Thus it makes sense to talk of touch 
participating in what we think of as primarily a visual expenence, if 
we understand this expenence to be one of the ‘hved-body’. 

Haptic visuality is an aspect of what Sobchack calls volitional, 
deliberate vision. It is distinguished from passive, apparently 
pregiven vision in that the viewer has to work to constitute the 
image, to bring it forth from latency. Thus the act of viewing, seen 
in the terms of existential phenomenology, is one in which both I 
and the object of my vision constitute each other. In this mutually 
constitutive exchange I find the germ of an intersubjective eroticism. 
By intersubjective I mean capable of a mutual relation of 
recognition, in Jessica Benjamin’s term:® though here the 
intersubjective relation is between a beholder and a work of cinema. 


How does video achieve a haptic character? It is commonly argued 
that film IS a tactile medium and video an optical one, since film can 
be actually worked with the hands. Now that more films are edited 
and postproduced with video or computer technologies, this 
distinction is losing its significance.® (An exception are experimental 
filmmaking techniques such as optical printing and scratching the 
emulsion.) Many pro-haptic properties are common to video and film, 
such as changes in focal length, graimness (produced differently in 
each medium), and effects of under- and over-exposure. 

The main sources of haptic visuality in video include the 
constitution of the image from a signal, video’s low contrast ratio, 
the possibilities of electronic and digital imaging, and video decay. 
Because the video image occurs in a relay between source and 
screen, variations in image quality, colour, tonal variation, and so on, 
occur in the permeable space between source and viewer, affected by 
conditions of broadcast or exhibition as well as (literal) reception.® 
Another source of video’s tactile, or at least insufficiently visual, 
qualities is its contrast ratio. The contrast ratio of video is 30:1, or 
approximately one tenth of that of I6mm or 35mm film ^ While film 
approximates the degree of detail of human vision, video provides 
much less detail When vision yields to the diminished capacity of 
video, it gives up some degree of mastery; our vision dissolves in 
the unfulfilhng or unsatisfactory space of video. 

A third intrinsic quality of the video medium, and an important 
source of video tactility, is its electronic manipulability. The tactile 
quality of the video image is most apparent in the work of 
videomakers who expenment with the disappearance and 
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transformation of the image due to digital and other effects.^ 
Electronic effects such as pixellation can render the object indistinct 
while drawing attention to the act of perception of textures. 
Interestingly, Pixelvision, the formal of the discontinued Fisher-Price 
toy camera that used audiocassette tapes, is an ideal haptic medium.^ 
Pixelvision, which cannot focus on objects in depth, gives a curious 
attention to objects and surfaces in extreme closeup. Thus some of 
the best Pixelvision works focus on scenes of detail. Sadie Benning 
tells her rueful love stories with props like tiny cars, Hershey’s 
Kisses, and birthday cake candles. Benning* s face looms close to the 
camera indistinctly, like a velvety orb: in It Wasn 7 Love, when she 
sucks her thumb inches from the lens, the image is an erotic universe 
(like an infant’s vision of its mother). Azian Nurudin’s lesbian s/m 
scenes in Sinar Durjana/Wicked Radiance (1992) and Bitter Strength: 
Sadistic Response Version (1992) become elegantly stylized in 
Pixelvision: she uses the high contrast of the medium to cclio the 
effects of Malaysian shadow plays. Part of the eroticism of this 
medium is its incompleteness, the inability ever to see all, because it 
is so grainy, its chiaroscuro so harsh, its figures mere suggestions. 
Todd Verow’s and James Dwyer’s Pixelvision tape Gun (1992) 
abstracts small objects into erotic surfaces. And Michael O’Reilly’s 
Glass Jaw (1993) powerfully demonstrates the embodied relationship 
between viewer and moving image. This tape, about the artist’s 
experience of having his Jaw broken and wired shut, evokes what 
Sobchack writes about the relationship between the body of the 
image and the body of the viewer. Again, small objects become 
tactile universes that have a visceral pull, A shot of the vortex in a 
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blender where O’Reilly concocts his liquid meal takes on engulfing 
proportions. Over a shot of hands using an awl to punch holes in a 
belt, the artist speaks in voiceover about losing weight, about Louis 
Braille having been blinded with an awl, and about feeling that his 
slurred words ‘are like Braille in butter’: the closeup, minimal image 
creates a visceral relay with the viewer’s own body As in Tran’s 
tapes, the image of blinding overdetermines the suggestion of a 
different kind of visuahty. 


Haptic images are erotic regardless of their content, because they 
construct an intersubjective relationship between beholder and image. 
The viewer is called upon to fill in the gaps in the image, engage 
with the traces the image leaves. By interacting up close with an 
image, close enough that figure and ground commingle, the viewer 
gives up her own sense of separateness from the image. 

Again, I am exaggerating the distinction between optical and 
haptic images in order to make a point. The ideal relationship 
between viewer and optical image tends to be one of mastery, in 
which the viewer isolates and comprehends the objects of vision. The 
ideal relationship between viewer and haptic image is one of 
mutuality, in which the viewer is more likely to lose her/himself in 
the image, to lose her or his sense of proportion. When vision is like 
touch, the object’s touch back may be like a caress, though it may 
also be violent - a violence not towards the object but towards the 
viewer. Violence may occur in an abrupt shift from haptic to optical 
image, confronting the viewer with an object whole and distant 
where she had been contemplating it closeup and in part. Haptic 
visuahty implies a tension between viewer and image, then, because 
this violent potential is always there. Haptic visuahty implies making 
oneself vulnerable to the image, reversing the relation of mastery that 
characterizes optical viewing. 

These qualities may begin to suggest the particular erotic quality 
of haptic video. As the metalworks and carpets of which Riegl wrote 
engage with vision on their surface rather than drawing it into an 
illusionary depth, so haptics move eroticism from the site of what is 
represented to the surface of the image. Eroticism arrives in the way 
a viewer engages with this surface and in a dialectical movement 
between the surface and the depth of the image. In short, haptic 
visuahty is itself erotic: the fact that some of these are sexual images 
is, in effect, icing on the cake. Erotic art videos use the veiling 
quality of the electronic image to a number of different ends Some 
are devoted openly to the question of how to represent desire, given 
the well-theorized thominess of pornographic representation, and they 
bring in video effects for this reason examples are Meena Nanji’s 
Note to a Stranger (1992) and Ming- Yuen S. Ma’s Toe Storee 
(1993), and Snijf (1997). Others, such as Sadie Benning’s Jollies 
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(1991) and It Wasn't Love, or Azian Nurudin’s Sinar Durjana, are 
less overt The electronic texture of digital media may facilitate a 
more self-reflexive gaze, cajole the cautious viewer to watch a 
violent or sadomasochistic scene, or simply distinguish the hot sex 
scenes of ‘video art’ from those of commercial pom. Appealing to 
the sense of touch provides another level of delight at the same time 
as it de-privileges the visual, as in Sham Mootoo’s Her Sweetness 
Lingers (1994). In this tape a slow romance between two women 
in a garden plays under an anguished, romantic poem to love and 
loss that Mootoo reads in voiceover. At times digital manipulations 
make the garden dissolve into a play of flickering coloured lights. 
This over-the>top Monet effect complements the lush romanticism 
of Mootoo’s poem, which is precisely about the fleetingness of 
love 

I am not interested in claiming the haptic quality of electronic 
manipulation as a sort of digital Vaseline-coated lens The eroticism 
of haptic videos does not rest in their ability to make more tasteful, 
arty images - though certainly many do. Instead it is to multiply the 
forms of erotic contact and, as I have said, to replace the visual with 
the tactile, and identification with embodiment. 

The reader may be asking whether pornography can be haptic. 
Pornography tends to be defined in terms of visibility - the 
inscription or confession of the orgasmic body - and an implied will 
to mastery by the viewer.^ The erotic relationship I am identifying in 
haptic cinema depends upon limited visibility and the viewer’s lack 
of mastery over the image. Haptic visuality suggests ways in which 
pornography might move through the impasse of hypervisuahty that 
by this point seems to hinder rather than support sexual 
representation This description of haptic visuality might suggest 
ways pom can be haptic, even if this is not usually the case. Haptic 
visuality frees the viewer from the illusion that cinema is capable of 
representing the profilmic event - what Stanley Cavell calls the 
‘inherent obscenity’ of cinema.^® The image indicates figures and then 
backs away from representing them fully - or, often, moves so close 
to them that they are no longer visible. Rather than making the 
object fully available to view, haptic cinema puts the object into 
question, calling upon the viewer to engage in its imaginative 
construction and to be aware of her or his self-involvement in that 
process Where eroticism is based more upon interaction than 
voyeurism, haptic visuality is erotic. 

Most cinema, pornography included, entails some sort of 
combination of these modes of seeing I do not at all wish to 
subscribe to a distinction between pornography and erotica. By 
concentrating on art videos I am attempting to isolate the haptic 
mode of seeing in order to characterize it, not to set up a dichotomy 
between optical, commercial, pom and haptic, art, erotica. 
Nevertheless, it is significant that much of the video work that has 
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haptic qualities is made by women, often by feminist or lesbian 
makers interested in exploring a different way to represent desire. 

Mona Hatoum* s Measures of Distance begins with still images so 
close as to be unrecognizable, overlaid with a tracery of Arabic text. 
As the tape moves, the images are shown from a greater distance 
and revealed to be of a naked woman with a luxuriant body, still 
veiled in the image’s graininess and the layer of text. Meanwhile, 
Hatoum’ s mother’s letters, read in voiceover, make us realize that 
these are images of her that her daughter made; further, they tell that 
Hatoum’ s father was very jealous of his wife’s body and the idea of 
another - even and especially his daughter - being in intimate 
proximity to it. The pulling-back movement powerfully evokes a 
child’s gradual realization of separateness from its mother, and the 
ability to recognize objects: to recognize the mother’s body as a 
separate body that is also desired by someone else. It also describes 
a movement from a haptic way of seeing to a more optical way of 
seeing: the figure is separate, complete, object! fi able, and indeed 
already claimed. At the point where the image of the mother 
becomes recognizable, narrative rushes in. 

It is not coincidental that a number of haptic images are made by 
daughters of their mothers; another example being Shauna Beharry’s 
Seeing Is Believing (1991), in which the artist’s camera searches a 
photograph of her mother, following the folds of the silk sari in the 
photograph as they too dissolve into grain and resolve again. Such 
images evoke a tactile mirror stage in which the infant’s awareness 
of belovedness and of separation are learned in terms of touch. 
Changes of focus and distance, and switches between more haptic 
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and more optical visual styles, descnbe the movement between a 
relationship of touch and a visual one. 

These observations about infant*s-eye vision lead to some 
suggestions about identification and the haptic. As I have argued, 
haptic media encourage a relation to the screen itself before the point 
at which the viewer is pulled into the figures of the image and the 
exhortation of the narrative. Haptic visuality has some of the 
qualities of Gaylyn Studlar’s theory of masochistic identification, in 
which the film viewer gives her/himself over to an entire scene - 
sometimes literally a shimmering surface (as in the Dietrich-von 
Sternberg spectacles) - rather than identifying with characters.^ 
Desire operates differently in such a space than it does in solely 
optical visuality, since it is not limited to the operations of 
identification. 

The haptic is a form of visuality that muddies intersubjective 
boundaries If we were to describe it in psychoanalytic terms, we 
might argue that haptics draw on an erotic relation that is organized 
less by a phallic economy than by the relationship between mother 
and infant In this relationship, the subject (the infant) comes into 
being through the dynamic play between the appearance of 
wholeness with the other (the mother) and the awareness of being 
distinct. As Parveen Adams suggests, to define sexuality in terms of 
the relation to the mother is also to understand it as organized 
around a basic bisexuality.^ This seems to corroborate a kind of 
visuality that is not organized around identification, at least 
identification with a single figure, but is labile, able to move between 
identification and immersion. In a sexual positioning that oscillates 
between mother- and father-identification, it seems that haptic 
visuality IS on the side of the mother. 

This excursus aside, my concern is not to anchor the definition of 
haptic visuality with certain psychoanalytic positions. I find it more 
compelling to suggest how haptics work at the level of the subject as 
entire body. The engagement of the haptic viewer occurs not simply 
in psychic registers but in the sensorium. The longing communicated 
by Measures of Distance and Seeing is Believing cannot be explained 
by an analysis of the cultural dynamics they exploit or the psychic 
states they bring into play; neither can the eroticism of Her 
Sweetness Lingers, nor the experience of the placeless traveller in 
Cho’s tapes. To describe the effect of such video works requires 
that attention be paid to the body of the viewer, specifically to 
what happens when the video image dissolves out towards the 
viewer. 

I have looked at how haptic cinema appeals strongly to a viewer 
perceiving with all her senses. Let me return to the notion of tactile 
epistemology with which I began, to suggest ways to think further 
about the significance of haptic visuality. Tactile epistemology 
involves thinking with your skin, or giving as much significance to 
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the physical presence of an other as to the mental operations of 
symbolization. This is not a call to wilful regression but a 
recognition of the intelligence of the perceiving body. Haptic cinema, 
by appearing to us as an object with which we interact rather than an 
illusion into which we enter, calls upon this sort of embodied 
intelligence. In the dynamic movement between optical and haptic 
ways of seeing, it is possible to compare different ways of knowing 
and interacting with an other. 

Let me return to the word caress that I use to describe haptic 
visuality. Readers may remark the resonance with Levinas’ s 
statement that sight, in contrast to cognition, has a quality of 
proximity to its object: ‘The visible caresses the eye’ ” The 
circumstances in which Levinas finds such a caress possible are very 
close to the circumstances of visual erotics as I define them. 

Eroticism is an encounter with an other that delights in the fact of its 
altenty, rather than attempting to know it Visual erotics allows the 
thing seen to maintain its unknowability, delighting in playing at the 
boundary of that knowability. Visual erotics allows the object of 
vision to remain inscrutable. But it is not voyeurism, for in visual 
erotics the looker is also implicated By engaging with an object in a 
haptic way, I come to the surface of my self (like Riegl hunched 
over his Persian carpets), losing myself in the intensified relation 
with an other that cannot be known. Levinas calls the relationship of 
consciousness to sensibility ‘obsession’: I lose myself as a subject (of 
consciousness) to the degree that I allow myself to be susceptible to 
contact with the other. This being-for-the-Other is the basis of the 
ethical relation for Levinas; but as Paul Davies points out, it blurs 
with the erotic relation as well.^ 

The common critique of vision as imperialist and bent on mastery 
should not be extended to all forms of vision. Vision has been the 
metaphor for cognition since Plato, and before. But a form of vision 
that yields to the thing seen, a vision that exceeds cognition, seems 
to escape the critique of mastery ‘“Sensibility” thus names not only 
a relation subservient to cognition but also a “proximity”, a “contact” 
with this singular passing of what has always already made of the 
life of consciousness something more than a matter of knowledge 
Something more which can perhaps only register as something less, 
as absence Haptic visuality activates this awareness of absence, in 
a look that is so intensely involved with the presence of the other 
that It cannot take the step back to discern difference, say, to 
distinguish figure and ground A visuality that is so engaged with the 
present that it cannot recede into cognition would seem to inform the 
kind of ‘yielding-knowing’ of which Michael Taussig writes, 
following Horkheimer’s and Adorno’s plea for a form of knowledge 
that did not bend its object to its will.^' 

The various ways theonsts have written of vision/knowledge as an 
act of yielding, of giving over to its object, can easily be critiqued as 
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romantic, organicist, exoticizing- Deleuze's and Guattan’s metaphor 
of the mutual knowledge between wasp and orchid that causes them 
to alter themselves on contact with each other; Taussig’s example of 
Cuna Indians’ ways of imparting knowledge to the ritual object; 
Levinas’s seemingly occult attribution of cognition-arresting power to 
‘the face of the Other’; even Trinh’s call to ‘speak not about, but 
nearby’. But perhaps these potential cnticisms can be averted if we 
accept that it is necessarily through metaphor that we approach such 
models of knowledge Because to describe a non-mastering form of 
knowledge is already to master the object by description. It is 
difficult to describe such a state, except indirectly. Hence the power 
of film to offer a way of speaking not about, but nearby, its object: a 
power of approaching its object through poetry with only the desire 
to caress it, not to lay it bare. 

A videotape by Brazilian artist Ines Cardoso, Diastole (1994), uses 
haptic visuality to approach poetically an ineffable object. Dedicated 
to a loved one who died, Diastole is a brief and moving meditation 
on death, occupied with only a few images. It makes use of the wide 
range of resolution possible in video, and manipulates colour with 
extreme subtlety, from naturalistic to digitally altered (in the age of 
digital media, this is of course a stylistic choice). The image of the 
moving hands of an old-fashioned clock appear in clear focus, with 
the subtle tones of a daylit interior An image of two children 
laughing and rolling on a bed is slightly pixellated, giving a 
pointillist effect to the dark expanse of their hair and the glowing 
edges of the tumbled sheets. Other images, shot through different 
sorts of screens, play overtly with the inability to see what you are 
looking at: a barely recognizable sunlit outdoor scene turns out to be 
shot through a sheet of plastic bubble wrap; a hand is shot through a 
fine screen. 

What captures me most is this last image. The hand gently presses 
against the screen, and as it does its boundaries blur and merge with 
the even mesh of the screen, which m turn merges with the digital 
texture of the video image. Colours shimmer around it in the 
camera’s reaction to overexposure: pastel, barely-there colours, blue- 
green, a pinkish flesh tone, edged with darkness but dissolving into 
light. As the image of the hand dissolves into the double grain of the 
screen and the video image, the soundtrack carries the voice of a 
child reading a poem about death (translated from Portuguese into 
English subtitles). The tape ends with the words, ‘How can we ever 
understand death‘s’ Perhaps this seems an overly diagrammatic 
illustration of a haptic medium: a verbal text about the limits of 
knowability reinforcing a visual play with the limits of visibility 
Nevertheless, the effect is a powerful expression of respect and 
relinquishment at the border of the unknowable experience of death. 
The ‘something more that can only register as something less’ is 
doubly figured as the dissolution of the optical image into the 
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intimacy of the haptic, and a reverent non-understanding in the face 
of death 

The point of tactile visuality is not to supply a plenitude of tactile 
sensation to make up for a lack of image Similarly, when elsewhere 
I discuss images that evoke senses such as smell and taste,^^ it is not 
to call for a ‘sensurround' fullness of expenence, a total sensory 
environment, to mitigate the thinness of the image. Rather it is to 
point to the limits of sensory knowledge. By dancing from one form 
of sense-perception to another, the image points to its own caressing 
relation to the real and to the same relation between perception and 
the image. 

What is erotic about haptic visuality, then, may be descnbed as 
respect for otherness, and concomitant loss of self in the presence of 
the other. Unlike the alterity posed by Freud or Lacan, or by Hegel 
for that matter, this altenty is not the means of ‘shattenng’ the 
subject The giving over to the other that characterizes haptic 
visuality IS an elastic, dynamic movement, not the rigid all-or-nothing 
switch between an illusion of self-sufficiency and a realization of 
absolute lack. It is with the same recognition that Sobchack descnbes 
the relation between perceiver and perceived as one of mutual 
embodiment, dynamic rather than destructive 

It may be more obvious now why I first began to recognize haptic 
visuality when looking at works that dealt with intercultural 
relationships The apprehension of being seen, categorized and killed 
into knowledge informs many works that speak from a place between 
cultures, given the ethnographic (in the broad sense) tendency to fix 
Its object in a harsh light, or conversely to flatten its object into a 
broad projection screen The critique of visual mastery in such works 
speaks from an awareness about the deathful and truly imperialist 
potential of vision. For the same reason, intercultural cinema is one 
of the most important sites of work on non-mastering visuality From 
an impulse, which informs much intercultural cinema, to protect the 
objects (people, cultures) represented from the prying eyes of others, 
some works also begin to experiment with a visual erotics - a visual 
erotics that offers its object to the viewer but only on the condition 
that Its unknowability remains intact, and that the viewer, in coming 
close, gives up her or his own mastery 


Distribution information 
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In her article ‘Giotto's joy', Julia Knsteva wntes: ‘Blue is the first 
colour to strike the visitor as he enters the semidarkness of the 
Arena chapel’.^ The chapel here becomes a space of ‘chonc’ fantasy, 
coloured blue As Knsteva puts it: ‘such a blue takes hold of the 
viewer at the extreme limit of visual perception’.^ Her theory of 
colour privileges the colour blue. She writes, for example* ‘all 
colours, but blue in particular . . have a noncentred or decentring 
effect’ ^ Her emphasis on blue is by no means merely fanciful as 
she states, in dim light, short wavelengths prevail over long ones, 
thus, before sunrise, blue is the first colour to appear ^ This primacy 
given to blue - at the start of the day and at the start of the 
perception of light - is also linked by Knsteva to biological 
development where she surmises that centred vision (the 
identification of objects) comes into play after colour perceptions. 
This leads to the conclusion that all colours, but blue in particular as 
the first colour perceived by the child's retina, take the adult back to 
the stage before the identification of objects and individuation. Thus 
Knsteva seeks both a biological and psychoanalytic answer to the 
question of the effect of this particular colour 

The question of the effect of colours has of course been posed by 
many others. Jacques Aumont, for example, has commented on ‘this 
other effect, well known but unexplained, which we don’t know 
whether to term psychological, physiological, or purely cultural blue 
calms, red excites'.^ What becomes problematic is the way in which 
within an infinite senes of psychological, physiological and cultural 
differentials, the common accord on which Aumont comments may 
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almost completely break down. Even between Kristeva and Aumont, 
as quoted, blue decentres on the one hand and calms on the other. 
For Kandinsky, famously. ‘Blue is the typical heavenly colour The 
ultimate feeling it creates is one of rest. When it sinks almost to 
black, it echoes a grief that is hardly human ... In music a light 
blue IS like a flute.’® These terms all too readily appear to evoke the 
spectrum of colour, music and emotion in the film Three Colours: 
Blue (Krzysztof Kieslowski, 1993) which will be my subject here. 
The images of Julie, the film’s protagonist, against blue and m blue, 
appear to create a contemporary mater dolorosa who signifies, 
chromatically, the divinity, rest and grief of which Kandinsky 
speaks^ Yet, equally, closer analysis of Blue's images reveals a 
different, and more secular pictonal influence, namely Vermeer, 
whose paintings themselves appear always already cinematic in their 
attention to light on surfaces, mise-en-scene and angles of vision. As 
Julie emerges from a pool of blue water, in one of the film’s 
swimming scenes, light falls on her forehead as it does on Vermeer’s 
model in ‘Woman Holding a Balance’. In the composite photo used 
for the French poster for the film, Juliette Binoche’s pale face and 
dark eyes, just reflecting spots of light, recall the luminosity of 
Vermeer’s ‘Girl with a Pearl Eamng’. The very blue of the garments 
of Vermeer’s women appears close to the colour which reflects 
through Blue and is fixed as its closing credits roll. These pictonal 
echoes refer us to a painter who places composition in light over 
meaning, whose very human figures embody enigma and preclude 
exegesis. 

This refusal of meaning will be integral to my argument about the 
use of the colour blue in Blue. Through an analysis of this film I 
will pursue a possible reviewing of Knsteva’s approach to art. In this 
sense, the choice of Blue as a subject for analysis is motivated by 
virtue of Its very proximity to dominant strands in Kristevan 
analysis It is indeed in the chromatic representation of a disturbance 
of the psychic subject that the film may be seen to draw close to the 
Kristevan theory I wish to explore and critique in this article. Blue, 
in imaging Julie’s experience of trauma and the decentring of her 
self as a subject, offers a challenge to the normative teleology of 
Kristevan psychoanalysis. Yet, more radically, the film also draws 
into question the very status and possibility of a cinematic case 
history in our current culture Blue blurs the fine mapping of modem 
and postmodern by Knsteva and others.® In its cinematography and 
surface effects the film ironically (pre)figures a postmodernist waning 
of affect, within the very confines of a visual narrative which takes 
as Its central subject the mindless solitude of the bourgeois ego 

Blue is a film about mourning. Julie is constructed as a subject 
whose trauma and process of self-reconstmction is the major, if not 
exclusive, focus of the film. This reveals, however, one of the central 
ironies of Blue In this film, which ostensibly shares its protagonist’s 
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point of view, down to the very blurring of the image as her vision 
is clouded, what is ultimately shown is the impossibility of ever 
adequately perceiving or sharing the vision of another, in this 
particular case a survivor of trauma* The film addresses the ethics of 
a shared vision, of viewing through the eyes of another. Equally it 
questions the adequacy of the filmic image for the treatment of such 
a subject in a culture which reveals the artificiality and 
meaninglessness of visual representation* This is a film caught in 
contradiction between representation and its refusal* Denial is its 
motive force. 

The spectator first shares Julie’s vision in denial. The film opens 
with anonymous, almost abstract shots of the underside of a car. 
Julie’s consciousness is closed to us in the opening minutes* Her 
voice is heard but this is the only trace of her presence. The moment 
of the accident, the instant of physical trauma, is recorded from the 
point of view of an external spectator, a hitchhiker in the field. The 
interior of the car remains unknown to us as the accident happens; 
we see only the blank car windows in the mist and silence which 
follow the crash. As the hitchhiker runs to the car the image subsides 
into blankness. This is the spectator’s entry into Julie’s 
consciousness: we know it only as site of trauma. Massive trauma 
precludes its own registration.® The accident in which Julie’s husband 
and her unnamed daughter are killed cannot be known to her. In the 
blank screen. Blue testifies to an absence, a space which will fissure 
the film as representation. The film will remain split between intense 
subjectivity and the denial of vision* 

As the film emerges from this post-traumatic absence, the first 
images which appear seem formless and meaningless: fibres on cloth. 
The camera lingers in extreme closeup on these, and on their 
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perceptible movements. It becomes possible to work out, a few shots 
later, that this is fluff on Julie's pillow. These first images derive 
entirely from Julie’s point of view and angle of vision. The images 
are part of her external environment, yet the use of extreme closeup 
and the resulting insularity of vision persuades us that the external 
serves to indicate the status of Julie’s subjectivity and the limits of 
her perception. Yet we do not remain within Julie’s point of view: 
her subjective vision is supplemented by another extreme closeup, 
this time of the pupil of her eye, on whose convex and glistening 
surface we see reflected a doctor who is speaking to her. We now 
see both what she sees and her eye looking. Her eye becomes the 
screen on which the doctor’s image is projected, the film places the 
membrane of Julie’s consciousness between the viewer and the 
events of the film’s narration. Through this membrane, in this 
membrane, we will look at Julie’s world. Rather than representing 
mental images directly. Blue makes us aware of the film which 
clouds Julie’s mind. 

In this sense Blue works through ambiguity. The film maintains 
Julie constantly, almost obsessively, within the gaze of the camera. 
Binoche’s face, its impassivity, its opalescent surface, is an object of 
fascination. Yet it remains largely inexpressive, a screen between the 
viewer and Julie’s feelings. Frequently the camera follows Julie in 
forwards tracking shots (when she walks through the rooms of her 
emptied house, for example, after she first leaves hospital) so that the 
viewer’s vision of what Julie sees is partially obstructed by the dark 
shape of the back of her head We are given the sense that we 
follow always one step behind her, attentive to her every perception, 
but mindful also of our distance from her consciousness. Yet even 
this perception of distance is subtly collapsed as we see too that 
while never knowing Julie’s trauma, or her state of mind, we are 
nevertheless subject to her shattered perceptions and to the intrusion 
of her mental disturbance. 

Blue avoids flashback or any literal recovery of memory The film 
as a whole is entirely faithful to its protagonist’s desire to live in the 
present, albeit a present whose temporal specificity is shattered As 
Emma Robinson has put it so succinctly, the film’s subject is the 
‘trauma of living in the present absence of the past’.^° Julie’s denial 
of the past, her emptying out of her past existence, entails 
involuntary absences for the viewer We cannot put Julie’s 
experiences into images or language because we literally do not see 
what happened Her trauma is an absence to which she refuses to 
testify. In a scene where a boy returns her gold necklace which was 
lost at the scene of the crash, Julie appears to have a complete recall 
of the moments before the accident. Yet neither this, nor any other 
memory in the film, is rendered visually. Any images of Julie’s past 
which resurface are literally photographic, photos in her mother's 
room, in the dossier of images her husband’s assistant Olivier 
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preserves, and in the television documentary on her husband which 
Julie views in the strip joint where her neighbour Lucille works. In 
this way Kieslowski totally eschews the filmmaker’s pnvilege to give 
us access to cinematic reconstructions which might function as 
projections of Julie’s inner thoughts, the personal cinema of her 
memones. We are denied this omniscient viewpoint which would 
allow us effectively to make sense of the film, and of the psyche of 
Its protagonist. Rather than uphold the spectator’s position of 
privilege, the film places her/his powers of ordering and organization 
under attack. 

Blue seeks different means to represent the psychic reality of its 
protagonist, means which directly question the status of audiovisual 
representations Since Julie’s mind is arguably a space of absence, 
emptied out by her trauma, her perceptions and emotions are 
represented in various ways as external to her. This can be witnessed 
in the scene which immediately follows her encounter with the 
doctor in which he tells her about the trauma. The immediate cut to 
the breaking of a pane of glass functions as a delayed reaction, as a 
displaced image of Julie’s internal response to her trauma Yet it also 
leads into a series of spatial metaphors, where the glass, the blank 
walls, the whiteness and vacancy of the clinic allow us to enter the 
new spaces in Julie’s mind where the environment appears to be the 
product of her consciousness. But this entrance tells us only that 
Julie IS distanced from her memory and her identity. Her mind is 
emptied out, just as she will later strip the house where she has lived 
with her husband and daughter of its furniture and her possessions 

A further intimation that Julie’s shattered consciousness has 
literally contaminated our viewing experience comes in the following 
scene in a clinic. Here Julie watches television in order to witness 
her own life. Olivier bnngs her a miniature screen to the hospital so 
she can see the funeral of her husband and child. Julie recognizes 
her grief in the televisual images (again an external projection of her 
consciousness) She puts up her finger to touch the screen She first 
sees the images which work to actualize her loss, the scene moves 
both protagonist and viewer through the pathos of the child’s small 
coffin and through Julie’s mute, charged reaction. The television 
gives her an image around which to construct a new, bereft identity 
This is also the first time as viewers that we hear the music which is 
central to the film and which will echo in its spaces of denial. As 
the funeral service continues, however, Julie’s grief overwhelms her 
power to act as viewer and to confront her loss. But she does not 
turn away from the screen or turn it off, instead, the images 
themselves disappear as the screen goes out of focus and the scene is 
disrupted by interference. As her mind blanks out in denial, the 
televisual image, and our vision as spectators, is unexpectedly 
curtailed 

This effect is repeated with the senes of blank screens which 
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punctuate the film. Blue illustrates the denial of memory in an 
absence of image, yet once again, displaced and external means are 
found to show Julie’s mental state. Julie’s state of mind is a product 
of music and reflected light. We see this for the first time as she sits 
outside the clinic, supposedly asleep. Blue light plays over her face 
and she jolts awake as music interrupts the silence of the scene. Blue 
light floods the frame as a moving camera closes in on Julie and her 
reaction. Sound and light vanish as the journalist appears and speaks. 
Her intrusion triggers the blanking of the screen and the irruption of 
music once more before image and language return. Clearly this is a 
scene of involuntary memory: Julie is prey to aural and visual 
disturbance which disrupt the blank denial of her mind and shock her 
into sensation ” We can never know whether Julie herself supposedly 
expenences these traumatic intrusions as blue light and music, or 
whether the film finds sensory analogues, the very raw materials of 
audiovisual representation, to connote her traumatized perceptions. 

Yet It IS significant that the viewer shares this shattering of silence 
with Julie. The music which appears to be the sound of her 
consciousness, the intense noise she hears unbidden, taking her into 
the place of her trauma, back before language, is audible to the 
viewer too. Julie’s mind becomes an echo chamber in which we hear 
the music of the film and through which we come to know its 
resonance 

Similarly the use of colour is simultaneously mimetic and 
expressive, objective and subjective The blue lights of Julie’s mental 
disturbance reflect her real blue crystals, the glassy fetish which 
hangs in the emptied blue room of her house and is carefully 
transported to her new apartment. These visual effects are linked 
chromatically and psychologically with the lush swimming scenes 
which cut through the film. These scenes reflect the polyvalency of 
the film’s image-making. On a literal level Julie swims, the pool 
becomes a point of refuge in the film. This has been read as a return 
to the pre-Oedipal phase (associated with the semioticV^ and as a 
repeated sequence of drowning, resurrection and rebirth. But Julie 
attempts more to drown her memory than drown herself Her body is 
rendered an abstract shape as she swims, her mind becomes abstract 
too. 

In visual and spatial terms the pool becomes a further objective 
correlative for Julie’s state of mind Changes in the image between 
the three scenes arguably reflect changes in Julie’s psyche In the 
first, Julie’s swimming form is seen in a series of long shots She is 
an anonymous shape for the camera; the focus of the scene is rather 
on the senseless, rhythmical repetition of her swimming strokes In 
the second scene, the camera is closer to her face as her strokes cut 
through the water. She emerges from the pool, lifting herself so we 
see her skin ghostly pale - almost bruised - in reflected blue light, a 
ravishing image as she leaves the water, transfixed by the 
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hallucinatory music. The third pool scene breaks her isolation 
altogether. Lucille comes to the pool and at the end of the scene 
children jump into the water, shattenng the surface of the pool and 
the refuge it offers The first two pool scenes are distinguished 
chromatically: the film explores a closed space of reflecting light and 
water shot through a blue filter, the pool seems cavernous, enclosing. 
The moving blueness which fills the screen creates an effect 
analogous to Kristeva’s descnption of entering the Arena Chapel 
where blue takes hold of us at the extreme limit of visual perception. 
For the viewer of Blue, these swimming scenes afford moments of 
near abstraction, interludes of sensory pleasure and clear, intense blue 
light. These episodes disturb, yet demarcate, the structure of the film 
and Its internal dynamic of denial and recovery They are central to 
the film, since both chromatically and psychologically they are prime 
spaces of the semiotic: they are spaces which allow the viewer to 
question the imbncation of colour, trauma and denial. They offer a 
prefiguring of a space which will be re-entered at the dose of the 
film. 
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Blue IS a film which self-consciously draws attention to its status as 
visual construct. Recognizing this offers a different reading of the 
pool scenes, one which I have kept beneath the surface thus far As 
well as revealing Julie’s psychic state, these scenes are virtuoso 
exercises in visual stylization, attentive, superficially, to reflection 
and photographic effect Here and elsewhere, Kieslowski’s trilogy 
displays stylistic traces of postmodernism in its attention to coloured 
light and surface: these features are reified all too evidently in the 
neon sign m White (1993) and the advertising hoarding in Red 
(1994). The commodification of the image signified here is always 
already signalled, self-consciously, in Blue, in the very proximity 
between Kieslowski’s visual style and the filtered, glossy world of 
advertisements 

For Vincent Amiel, Blue stresses ‘the mediation of the image, its 
illusory quality’.’® For Pedro Almodovar, ‘the cinematography in . . . 
Blue IS very beautiful but it is too self-conscious, there are too many 
filters, too many personal touches by the director of photography’.’® 
The blocking of meaning in the film, which I have located so far in 
its representation of trauma, equally attests to its questioning of the 
expressivity and surface style of cinema within postmodern culture. 
Indeed the very tensions within the film, between its subject matter 
and Its surface emptiness, may be elucidated with reference to 
theones of postmodernism, most especially to Jameson’s work in 
Postmodernism or, the Cultural Logic of Late Capitalism Jameson 
offers a historical as well as stylistic understanding of 
postmodernism, and emphasises the particular waning of affect and 
breakdown of temporality that typifies such a cultural configuration. 
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Jameson finds signalled in postmodernism the end of the bourgeois 
ego, and the end of the psychopathologies of that ego.” In this sense 
a reading of Blue as postmodernist film seems at cross-purposes with 
Its subject. Blue could be seen instead as a regressive work, a latent 
modernist film, despite its self-conscious surface. Indeed, the film 
appears almost as a blueprint for what Jameson has described as ‘the 
grand modernist thematics of alienation, anomie, solitude, social 
fragmentation, and isolation’. Yet the film’s interest lies in its 
questioning of the possibility of such thematics in our current 
culture: the very waning of affect is what it shows. Blue faces a 
problem identified by Knsteva, interestingly, in a study of Marguerite 
Duras. Kristeva, like Jameson, is concerned with the borderlines of 
the modem and the postmodern. She writes. 

The postmodern is closer to the human comedy than to the despair 
of the abyss Hasn’t Hell itself, explored in depth in post-war 
literature, lost its infernal inaccessibility to become finally familiar, 
transparent, almost banal - a ‘nothing’ - like our ‘truths’ which 
are now visualised, televised, and quite simply less secret?” 

Kristeva’ s comments are important for a consideration of Blue, since 
they confront an issue itself addressed within the film: how to 
represent trauma, to access its unrepresentability in a medium where 
pain has been anaesthetized and force lost. For Kristeva, the visual 
and televisual, here associated with documentary and news footage, 
have become anodyne.^ She testifies indeed to a waning of affect. 
Her comments on Duras earlier in this essay are medium specific: for 
Kristeva, Duras’ s film lacks the power still evinced by her prose 
texts to take us to the very borderlines of physical rupture and social 
malaise.^’ The distinction Kristeva makes between film and text is 
problematic, yet instructive in considering Blue This film questions 
the potential of its medium and shows how the connotative power of 
the visual memory trace, of images of pain, has been hollowed out. 
The film thus finds different means to deny or delay our access to its 
images and to their affect. 

As Kristeva looks towards the postmodern, she wntes. ‘A new 
world m love wants to surface in the eternal return of historical and 
mental cycles’ Knsteva’ s emphasis on love differs strategically 
from Jameson’s here but comes arguably closer to Kieslowski’s. In 
Blue, the surfacing of which Kristeva speaks is figured literally 
where events, people, images and music repeatedly break through 
into Julie’s enclosed world Her liberty and isolation are refused in 
human terms, yet also, if we follow Knsteva, in social and cultural 
terms. In this sense, following the divergent readings of 
postmodernism offered by Jameson and Knsteva, Blue takes us to 
the interface of the modem and the postmodern, testing the survival 
of the traumatized subject in this particular cultural moment. 

The effect of the film lies, then, in the tension or dialogue 
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between its visual style (understood historically and culturally) and 
Its ostensible subject matter Blue has been strongly criticized for its 
introversion and for being ‘unpoliticar. Geoffrey Macnab comments 
in Sight and Sound on the association of Blue with freedom. 

It IS not freedom of choice or expression that concerns the director 
here, but a rather more abstract notion of individual freedom. 
Although the picture is nominally inspired by one of the great 
revolutionary symbols, Kieslowski and his scriptwriter Krzysztof 
Piesiewicz are singularly uninterested in invoking the spmts of 
Danton and Robespierre. Their ‘unpolitical’, almost Proustian 
project IS to consider how far individuals are able to detach 
themselves from family, memory and matenal objects, the very 
things which give most lives definition.^ 

It IS apt that Proust should figure (all too dismissively) in this 
review; Proust may be a point of reference in the film. I have spoken 
already of Julie’s traumatized recollections as involuntary memory; 
the film’s attention to the fine details of sensory perceptions and their 
mnemonic power is significant too.^^ Whilst obliquely recalling 
Proust’s reckoning with memory itself. Blue refuses a mere return to 
Proust’s modernist aesthetics. Blue questions the very possibility of 
treating a Proustian subject within the culture of postmodernism and 
this relates as much to the inaccessibility of memory as to the 
surface gloss of the image 

The film bears evidence (however implicit) of a temporal, as well 
as stylistic, view of postmodernism Blue is concerned, both 
thematically and formally, with cutting ties with the past, and the 
annihilation of the regrets that this may engender. This temporal 
break itself works to unsettle the norms of temporality and linearity 
Macnab criticizes this feature of the film too, saying that there is a 
‘vertiginous sense of time distorted’.^ He continues ‘It is never 
really clear whether the story takes place over days, weeks or 
months’.^® This is not entirely the case, since there is one clear 
temporal marker m the film, the child of Patrice’s mistress Sandrine, 
who must necessarily have been conceived before the car crash and 
who IS not yet born by its ending. Yet Blue simulates temporal 
malfunction in the loss of consciousness and in amnesia. As we enter 
Julie’s consciousness, in its absence and blankness we cannot know 
how much time has elapsed between the accident and the film’s 
surfacing in her mind. In Blue, the editing of the film, like the 
cinematography, serves to bear the markers of Julie’s trauma and 
psychic disturbance. As the film continues, the viewer is offered only 
visceral signs of time passing: the healing of Julie’s sutured cuts, of 
her grazed hands. Blue projects Julie’s life forwards into an uncertain 
future. It figures possible recovery, forgiveness and love in its 
ending What the film refuses, however, is any reintegration of the 
past and of memory in the present. This is refused cinematically in 
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the lack of visual flashback, and psychologically in Julie’s ability to 
survive in denial, in emptying out her past and in reconstructing a 
new relation to her future. 


Figure 1. 

Julie (Juliette Binoche) and 
Olivier (Benoit R^ent). Picture 
courtesy: BR Stills. 


In the final shots of Blue, the status of the images remains 
permanently uncertain. The spectator is finally offered something of a 
collage, a fluid sequence of shots which juxtaposes the separate 
spaces and psyches with which the film has dealt. The sequence is 
brought to a close with an extreme closeup of Olivier’s eye in which 
we see Julie’s naked form reflected, followed by an image of Julie’s 
face lost in thoughts as her tears begin to fall. One reading might 
suggest that here, at the end of the film, we have gained access 
finally to the image patterns of Julie’s mind. We seem to see the 
thoughts, and then the self thinking. Yet these images are 
prospective, rather than retrospective memories. There is also a 
sequential, as opposed to stylistic, link between the scene 
immediately prior to the last images, and those images themselves. 
Julie has phoned Olivier to suggest she comes over to make love 
with him. The previous scene ends as she goes out of the door and 
the film cuts suddenly to an image of Julie and Olivier caressing one 
another. The visual style of the shot has changed, but it could still 
represent the external reality of Julie’s life rather than the psychical 
reality of her mind - or, indeed, it could be seen to further trouble 
the distinction between the two. 

I will study these images more closely, beginning with Julie and 
Olivier making love. They appear as if behind glass in a human 
aquarium: Julie’s face is seen pressed against the glass, aquatic 
foliage overhangs the image (fig. 1). Their bodies turn in love as if 
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in amniotic fluid Vincent Amiel lays emphasis on the importance of 
Julie’s relation to Olivier here, saying: 

Julie must then come back to herself, in a known space, and 
envisage with the other a relation which refocuses her, as if she 
were accepting at last to see herself with the other; like the other 
characters, using screens (ultrasound, peep-show, television) to 
construct their love relations.^ 

This reading suggests, in psychoanalytic terms, a compulsory move 
from the semiotic, or imaginary, into the symbolic, and a 
compulsion, in Lacanian terms at least, to recognize an image of the 
self and distinguish this from the image of the other. Amiel thus 
finds a normative conclusion to the film; his reading envisages a 
move into the symbolic for Julie, and for the spectator. However, I 
read the closure in Blue very differently; for me, the film images and 
envisages the semiotic in its ending, and endows it with 
transformative power. 

In ‘Giotto’s joy’, the subject of Knsteva’s analysis is primarily the 
‘translation of instinctive drives into coloured surface’ ^ The aim of 
her work here, and of her semiotic approach to art in looking at 
space and colour in general, is ‘to retrace the speaking thread, put 
back into words that from which words have withdrawn’. “ This 
normative, analytic trajectory, this figuring or recuperation of the 
semiotic within the symbolic has been challenged in the work of 
Judith Butler Here I will use Butler’s insights to refigure Kristeva’s 
comments on colour, the chromatic apparatus and the shattering of 
unity and meaning “ 

Kristeva’s comments on colour are peculiarly resonant, yet cross- 
cut with contradiction, when she states: ‘the chromatic experience 
constitutes a menace to the “self’, but also, and to the contrary, it 
cradles the self’s attempted reconstitution’.^ Knsteva suggests that 
‘colour IS the shattering of unity’, and further that ‘the chromatic 
apparatus, like rhythm for language . . . involves a shattering of 
meaning and its subject into a scale of differences’.^ This latter 
statement helps us to locate a bifurcation in her argument and in its 
implications On the one hand, the shattering of meaning implies, if 
hesitantly, positive artistic subversion and innovation. As Knsteva 
recognizes: ‘it is through colour that Western painting began to 
escape the constraints of narrative and perspective norms (as with 
Giotto) as well as representation itself (as with Cezanne, Matisse, 
Rothko, Mondrian)’ ^ It seems, however, that the psychic subject 
may not enjoy the same radical overhaul as representation in western 
painting. The ‘self, for Knsteva, still seeks unity and a refusal of 
dislocation She argues that ‘in a painting, colour is pulled from the 
unconscious into a symbolic order; the unity of the “self’ clings to 
this symbolic order, as this is the only way it can hold itself 
together’.^ ‘Holding together’ seems to be the prime activity of the 
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36 Judith Butler Gender Trouble 
Feminism and the Subversion of 
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Routledge 1990) p 88 
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self in the face of the shattenng threat Kristeva sees colour to 
represent. 

Indeed, ironically, the disruption of colour seems to initiate not the 
deconstruction of identity, but, in the most pessimistic reading of 
Kristeva’ s position, the very replication of its normative construction. 
Kristeva claims- ‘the chromatic experience can ... be interpreted as 
a repetition of the specular subject’s emergence in the already 
constructed space of the understanding (speaking) subject, as a 
reminder of the subject’s conflictual constitution, not yet able to 
distinguish the contours of others or his own other in the mirror’ 
(emphasis mine).^ But rather than retaining this subversive potential. 
It seems that for Knsteva, colour in art warns the subject of her/his 
dissolution, yet paradoxically protects her/him against it. 

Here, Butler’s critique of Knsteva can be brought into play. Butler 
concentrates pnmarily on the semiotic in language (and remember 
that Kristeva equates rhythm in language with colour in painting). 

For my purposes, Butler’s most dramatic conclusion is that Kristeva 
is not really concerned with subversion. Instead, she suggests that 
within Knsteva’ s theory, the semiotic remains inevitably beneath and 
before the temtory of paternal law. The semiotic - and here I would 
include colour in painting - constitutes only a local displacement of 
the paternal law. As Butler sums up most powerfully: 

By relegating the source of subversion to a site outside of culture 
itself, Knsteva appears to foreclose the possibility of subversion as 
an effective or realizable cultural practice. Pleasure beyond the 
paternal law can be imagined only together with its inevitable 
impossibility 

Thinking beyond Knsteva’ s terms, Butler argues that the semiotic 
might be invested with political and subversive efficacy. For Butler, 
if subversion is possible it will be from within the terms of the law, 
and m futunty rather than regression She counters Knsteva’ s siting 
of the semiotic in a stage in the subject’s pre-history. For Butler, we 
might look forward, not back, to a different economy of pleasure and 
meaning, in psychic and social as well as artistic and cultural terms. 
As Butler argues, reconstruing Knsteva* 

the multiplicity associated with the maternal libidinal economy has 
the force to disperse the univocity of the paternal signifier and 
seemingly to create the possibility of other cultural expressions no 
longer tightly constrained by the law of non-contradiction.^^ 

Butler allows us to imagine the opening of a field of significations 
whose potential, she argues, is foreclosed by Kristeva. Butler takes 
us again to the dividing point in Kristeva’s argument between the 
history of representation and the history of the subject. As we have 
seen, for Knsteva the ‘return’ to a state of fusion and non- 
individuation may positively disrupt the stable practices of art, yet 
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only undoes the identity of the speaking subject and presages 
disintegration The conflicted self is less a source of fear for Butler 
than for Kristeva; it may indeed be a source of power 

Butler’s critique of Kristeva raises the question of whether the 
semiotic (if we retain the term) can disrupt the law and change its 
rules of identity as well as representation. Can identity be thought of 
as multiple, as a series of moving self-displacing images'^ How can 
the mobile forms of cinema allow identity to be re-thought rather 
than merely re-fixed and re-formed"^ In posing these questions, my 
aim IS to reassess the 'semiotic’ from Kristeva’s theory, and Butler’s 
critique, together with a revised approach to the semiotic analysis of 
art. To exemplify these moves I offer a reading of the last shots of 
Blue m which I will ask whether the film allows both artistic 
representation and the identity of the subject to be re-thought, thus 
drawing back together the divergent strands of Kristeva’s argument 
If this film figures trauma beyond language - evoking its absent 
spaces in sound and colour - can it refuse a move into the symbolic 
whilst allowing the recovery of its protagonist? Does Blue open a 
space to re-thmk the semiotic? 


38 A danger of this reading is that 
It might seem to reassociate 
lesbian desire with the semiotic 
in precisely the terms which 
Butler has criticised in Kristeva 
This IS not my aim and I 
thoroughly concur with Butler and 
others m their critique of 
Kristeva s homophobia See 
Butler Gender Trouble Teresa de 
Lauretis. The Practice of Love 
(Bloomington IN Indiana 
University Press, 1995) and 
Emma Wilson Sexuality and the 
Reading Encounter (Oxford 
Oxford University Press, 1996) I 
would argue ho^vever that Three 
Colours Blue makes use of a 
scenario of female homoerotic ism 
in order to copy and re-present a 
familiar image of the semiotic 
whilst also reflecting on an 
economy of visual pleasure 


In each wave of images in the closing sequence Kieslowski dwells - 
all too literally the closer we look - on confected images of the 
semiotic. We begin with lovers like twins in the womb. We move to 
Antoine asleep in the enclave of his room, shot through a blue filter. 
Above his bed is a double image of women kissing, their heavily 
glossed lips reflecting one another. The camera moves then to a 
reflection of Julie’s amnesiac mother, appearing ghostly in glass, then 
in a looking glass and then in herself, her expression absent. 
Homoerotic sensuality emerges from darkness again as we see the 
red-lit lesbian floorshow in Lucille’s strip joint and Julie’s face in 
closeup at the edge of the stage.^ Finally, and with the least element 
of surprise, Sandrme becomes the focus of the shot and the frame is 
filled with a flickenng blue ultrasound image of the unborn baby in 
her womb. 

As Blue cuts from the image of the foetus to the ins of Olivier’s 
eye, we have come full circle One of the first images we see as 
Julie wakes from traumatized torpor after the accident is an extreme 
closeup of her eye. By the end, our sense that this is a film of re- 
birth is confirmed: Julie herself is re-bom in the eye of another after 
the death of her old self in the car accident (and of course 
resurrection is itself one of the most crucial themes in Kieslowski’s 
films). What is integral to my argument is the possibility that Julie’s 
re-birth as imaged in Blue does not constitute a return to a pnor 
stage. Julie does not re-stage her past, matenally or in her mind, 
because it is now absent (even her mother cannot remember who she 
is). Instead she always moves forward. Even where it might be said 
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that she creates a link to her past, for example in taking Olivier as 
her lover, in fact Olivier functions as the agent who helps Julie to 
bury the past. He brings her the miniature television set so she can 
see her husband and daughter buried. Further, he destroys any idyll 
of the past by making Julie aware of Patrice’s infidelity and the 
existence of Sandnne. Olivier anchors Julie in the present and aids 
her process of expiation. 

As a film of re-birth then, Blue envisages new possibilities of, and 
for, the semiotic. The semiotic becomes not a point of return, but a 
point of departure. At the end of the film, Julie’s identity, her 
psyche, is projected for us as the product of a mobile series of 
images borrowed from her external reality. Kieslowski images a fluid 
series of identifications which are moving and interchangeable. The 
film makes use of the semiotic to re-think notions of the identity of 
the psychic subject and (in Butler’s terms) opens up a new field of 
significations for the self. The semiotic does not lead Julie to 
psychosis; it seemingly allows her survival. 

Yet the film is finally ambiguous, simultaneously taking a trauma 
of the self as its subject, yet testifying to a postmodern waning of 
affect in the very surface artificiality and atemporality of the image. 
Blue reflected light falls over the still image of Julie’s face in the 
last frame of the film. The film’s stylized cinematography literally 
impedes the spectator’s view of the protagonist. It is here that we 
may locate the politics of Kieslowski’s filmmaking. Blue effectively 
reverses the terms of Kristeva’s article ‘Giotto’s joy’ by explonng 
the play of coloured light both to identify a crisis in representation 
and to effect a radical re-thinking of the psychic subject Within 
postmodern culture the artist appears partially to have lost faith in 
the innovatory and disruptive potential of colour The spectator is 
never allowed an entirely unselfconscious, regressive pleasure in the 
pools of blue, the blue crystals and the blue lights of Kieslowski’s 
film. Nevertheless, in its synthetic ending, in the multiple facets of 
Julie’s psyche. Blue achieves, for me at least, a prefiguring of the 
pleasure beyond the paternal law of which Butler speaks. 
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I remember mama: cinema, memory 
and gay male matrocentrism 

BRETT FARMER 


What IS realized in my history is not the past definite of what 
was, since it is no more, or even the present perfect of what has 
been in what I am, but the future anterior of what I shall have 
been for what I am in the process of becoming. 

Jacques Lacan^ 


1 Jacques Lacan, The function and 
field of speech and language in 
psychoanalysis' in Ecnts a 
Selection trans A Sheridan 
(London Tavistock 1977) p 86 


2 On the significance of Brief 
Encounter for gay men and gay 
male subcultures see Andy 
Medhurst, That special thrill 
Brief Encounter, homosexuality 
and authorship Screen vol 32 
no 2 0991) pp 197-208 


There is a rather poignant scene at the beginning of the 1988 British 
film. The Fruit Machine (Philip Saville), that may be cited as 
emblematic of the central concerns of this essay In this scene, the 
young, gay male protagonist of the film, Eddy (Emile Charles), 
returns to his family’s modest, working-class home in Liverpool with 
a selection of videos that his mother has asked him to rent. In the 
living room, his mother is sitting on a sofa sobbing as she watches 
the final sequence from the 1945 melodrama, Brief Encounter (David 
Lean), on television. Eddy quietly moves in behind his mother and 
kisses her on the cheek. The two then continue to watch together, 
enraptured, as the final scene of this famous film, loved by 
generations of women and gay men alike, plays itself out.^ 

This sequence from The Fruit Machine provides a canny 
representation of many of the features regularly ascribed to gay male 
spectatorship by both mainstream and gay discourses: an intense, 
even obsessive, cinephiha; an ovennvestment in the cinematic image 
in general, and an (over)identification with the female star-image in 
particular; an anachronistic fascination with classical Hollywood or 
vintage film; and an assumption of film spectatorship as an avenue of 
utopian escapism. Indeed, the character of Eddy in The Fruit 
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Machine functions as a virtual emblem of, and for, cultural 
discourses of gay spectatorship; his homosexuality is articulated in 
the film just as centrally and just as legibly through the excessive 
nature of his cinematic obsessions as through his same-sex desires. 
Yet The Fruit Machine also elaborates its representation of gay male 
spectatorship by reference to another trope that has been central to 
the construction of all sorts of images of male homosexual 
subjectivity the figure of the ‘mummy’s boy’ In the sequence just 
descnbed, Eddy engages and performs his own particular gay 
spectatorship in a structure of contiguous relationality to that of his 
mother. Eddy and his mother become spectators in tandem, and the 
intense jouissance of their spectatonal engagements seems to come 
as much from the pleasures accorded by this symbiotic proximity as 
it does from the diegetic scenarios of the film they are watching. 

This particular scene from The Fruit Machine never fails to evoke 
a strong emotional response in me. It touches me profoundly in a 
way that exceeds any immediately textual or semiotic effect, 
branching out to activate and energize the webs of my own personal 
memories and associations m complex, powerful ways. For me as for 
Eddy, my mother loomed large in the forms and practices of my 
own cinematic spectatorship: many of my most vivid childhood 
memones are of going to the cinema with my mother or of watching 
old films with her at home. Indeed, she played such a significant role 
in the development of my spectatonal practices as a child that 
cinema itself has become for me a space with quite explicit maternal 
resonances; I cannot help but conceive and experience my cinematic 
spectatorship as a profoundly maternal affair. That I should have 
come to associate the maternal dynamics of my spectatorship with 
my homosexuality is perhaps inevitable but it is also significant. 

With the provision of all sorts of culturally illicit or perverse 
pleasures - not the least of which is the chance to rebond, both 
literally and figuratively, with the maternal - film spectatorship has 
long functioned for me as an important sign of ‘queemess’, a sign of 
sexual, social and psychic difference, and, as such, it has become as 
central to the production and performance of my gay identity as any 
more specifically sexual sign or act. For a long time I simply 
assumed that the ‘queer’, maternal character of my cinematic 
relations was largely an idiosyncratic feature of my individual 
biography However, I have come to suspect that the central role of 
the mother in shaping and orchestrating spectatonal pleasures and 
meanings might in fact form a significant feature of many gay men’s 
spectatonal histones - or, at least, the representation of those 
histories. 

What I aim to do in this essay, then, is to take this question of 
gay male spectatorship and the maternal and explore some of the 
configurations of meaning and desire that may emerge from it. In 
particular, I aim to explore the ways in which gay male ‘memones’ 
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3 Teresa de Lauretis The Practice 
of Love Lesbian Sexuality and 
Perverse Desire (Bloomington IN 
Indiana University Press 1994) 

p XIV 


4 Eve Kosofsicy Sedgwick The 
Epistemology of the Closet 
(Berkeley. CA University of 
California Press. 19^), p 41 


of cinematic spectatorship work to present and affirm the pleasures 
of gay male maternal relationality - or what I propose to term gay 
male matrocentnsm. As I shall argue, many gay men position the 
mother as a privileged, pivotal figure in their memones and 
representations of spectatorship, suggesting, even if only implicitly, 
that matemal-oriented or matrocentnc fantasy functions as a 
significant trope in and for gay speclalonal formations. 

It is not my intention to claim gay matrocentnsm as some type of 
essential or universal truth of gay male spectatorship; even less to 
claim it as an ontology of gay psychosexuality. My aim is simply to 
deploy gay matrocentnsm as an epistemological tactic, a strategy for 
thinking through and thinking out gay male knowledges and 
expenences - knowledges and expenences, in this case, of cinematic 
engagement. Put another way, I shall assume gay matrocentnsm is 
what Teresa de Lauretis terms a ‘passionate fiction’, a fiction for 
reading desire that is itself produced and marked by desire ^ As a 
passionate fiction, gay matrocentnsm can be used to read and make 
sense of the field of gay desire in spectatorship, but its relation to 
that field can never be one of universal correspondence or neutral 
description. Rather it is a relation that is provisional, contingent and, 
above all, transcriptive. It transcribes or re-presents the field of gay 
spectatorship according to the ‘passions’, the desires and fantasies, of 
Its own fictional logic. 


The very concept of gay matrocentnsm is, of course, a massively 
over-determined one in our post-Freudian culture. However, it is a 
concept that has, more often than not, been mobilized m profoundly 
homophobic and misogynist ways. As a result, there has been an 
understandable reluctance on the part of many gay theonsts to 
address the significances of this symbolic configuration of male 
homosexuality and the maternal Indeed, given Eve Kosofsky 
Sedgwick’s much-cited assertion that any ‘account of the origin of 
sexual preference and identity in individuals’ is always ‘already 
structured by an implicit, trans-individual Western project or fantasy 
of eradicating that identity’,^ this reluctance to inquire into the 
concept of gay matrocentnsm - a concept which is aetiological with 
a vengeance - may m fact be a sensible strategy of self-preservation. 

Yet by refusing gay matrocentnsm, by failing to address its role in 
the definitions, constructions, fantasies and performances of male 
homosexualities, we also leave unchallenged and intact the 
homophobic and misogynist meanings it has been made to bear. I 
start then with a bnef consideration of the concept of gay 
matrocentnsm, looking at its history of deformative uses, and 
suggesting ways in which it might be reclaimed as a legitimate and 
valuable trope for gay-identified theory 

As suggested, the image of the gay man as mother-identified finds 
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Its original and most influential articulation in the work of Freud, 
which largely popularized the privileged discursive links between 
male homosexuality and the mother, suggesting that the former may 
be decipherable m terms of - indeed largely attributable to - the 
latter. It was also Freud who laid the foundations for the widespread 
pathologization of these links. As Michael du Plessis notes: 

As a readymade fiction of heterosexism, the [Freudian] figure 
of the mother’s boy serves immediately homophobic and 
misogynist ends by explaining a man’s homosexuality as his 
mother’s failure. . . . The very grammar of the term ‘mother’s boy’ 
enacts m miniature [the] Freudian scenario [of male homosexual 
aetiology] in which the possessive apostrophe marks out both the 
boy’s identification with his mother and her possessiveness: the 
perfect arrangement, according to psychoanalytic wisdom, for 
homosexual sons.® 

Freud provides his first formal theorization of this scenario in the 
1910 Second Edition of the Three Essays, where he asserts m a new 
footnote: 

in all the cases we have examined, we have established the fact 
that future inverts, m the earliest years of their childhood, pass 
through a phase of very intense but short-lived fixation to a 
woman (usually their mother) and that, after leaving this behind, 
they identify themselves with this woman and take themselves to 
be their sexual object.® 

Just one year later, Freud develops this proposition into a fully- 
fledged theory m his celebrated 1911 monograph on Leonardo da 
Vmci. There he repeats and extends his earlier speculation that: 

The [homosexual] boy represses his love for his mother: he puts 
himself m her place, identifies himself with her, and takes his own 
person as a model m whose likeness he chooses the new objects 
of his love ’ 

Yet, m the Leonardo monograph, Freud also goes on to discuss this 
scenario of homosexual constitution through maternal identification m 
a patently disapproving manner. Indeed, Freud paints such a negative 
picture of the maternal dynamics of homosexual aetiology here that, 
as Madelon Sprengnether notes, it virtually ‘assumes the character of 
a cautionary tale about the dangers inherent in mother love’.® This is 
particularly evident, perhaps, in the psychobiographical sections of 
the monograph where Freud seeks to read Leonardo da Vmci as 
proto-homosexual. Here, m what has become something of a stock 
response on the part of institionalized psychoanalysis, Freud lays the 
‘blame’ for Leonardo’s homosexuality squarely at the feet of his 
mother. He accuses Leonardo’s mother, Caterina, of causing 
Leonardo’s ‘perversion’ - or, as Freud puts it, of ‘determin[ingj his 
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destiny and the pnvations that were in store for him\® She does this, 
he contends, by loving Leonardo too much, by subjecting him to the 
‘sinister menace’ of her ‘unbounded tenderness’, thereby 
‘impnsoning’ Leonardo in a ‘perverse’ structure of identificatory 
relationality with her that ‘robbed him of a part of his masculinity’ 
Elsewhere in the same study, Freud repeats this characterization, 
extending it to include all mothers of homosexual sons, whom he 
descnbes as ‘masculine women, women with energetic traits of 
character, who . . . push the father out of his proper place’. 

It is not very difficult to divine the source of Freud’s disapproving 
stance here. The mother of the homosexual son is guilty in Freud’s 
eyes of usurping the father’s ‘proper’ position of pnmary 
psychosexua! reference and, thereby, of ‘blocking’ the child’s access 
to a patrocentnc order of desire and phallic (hetero)sexuality. As 
Monique Plaza puts it in Lacanian terms: 

It is she who does not allow the Paternal Signifier to happen for 

the child: she did not yield to Symbolic Castration and kept the 

child for herself, not allowing it to be a [full, mature] subject.^^ 

That this devaluative reading of gay maternal identification should 
sound so familiar is evidence of the astonishing force with which it 
has been taken up and canonized in both psychoanalytic and popular 
discourses. Many of the most conservative psychological views on 
male homosexuality can be attnbuted directly to Freud’s theorization 
of homosexual matrocentrism in the da Vinci text, which has played 
a vital role in the continued classification of male homosexuality as 
psychopathological in certain psychoanalytic and psychiatric 
traditions.’^ 

Such a pathologizing reading of the identificatory relations 
between male homosexuality and the maternal depends, however, on 
an unquestioned assumption of a patemal-oriented or ‘patrocentnc’ 
orchestration of desire as the ‘natural’, or at least ‘ideal’, paradigm 
for a healthy, mature subjectivity That Freud himself ultimately 
subscribed to such an assumption comes as no surpnse. As has been 
noted by countless cntics, Freud’s whole conceptualization of 
psychosexual development - a conceptualization articulated most 
fully, of course, in his theory of Oedipality - rests on a teleological 
model in which the end result of that development, namely 
patrocentnc heterosexuality, is defined as normative ideal. In the case 
of a matemal-identified homosexuality this means that within the 
Freudian schema it can only be defined as less than ideal, as a 
failure to achieve complete, patemal-identified heterosexual 
subjectivity. And thus are laid the grounds for the long history of 
pathologizing nosologies of male homosexuality in psychoanalysis in 
terms of arrested development, immature fixation, psychic infantilism, 
artificial blockage, and so on. 

It is not my intention here to vilify or demonize Freud by glossing 
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his theory of male homosexual maternal identification in this way. 
Clearly, my avowed interest m deploying and recuperating that 
theory bespeaks a strong critical commitment to the value of Freud’s 
work. Furthermore, it is worth recalling in this context that Freud is 
also the writer who, contrary to the trends of his time, argued 
vehemently against seeing homosexuality as neurotic or as an illness, 
and who, in 1915, declared that heterosexuality ‘is also a problem 
that needs elucidating and is not a self-evident fact’.^^ But Freud’s 
recalcitrant adherence to teleology, and his unreconstituted 
assumption of a patemal-dominated heterosexuality as the ideal end 
result of sexual maturation, ultimately paved the way for generations 
of pathologizing readings of the male homosexual as mother- 
identified. 

More recently, however, a number of psychoanalysts and 
psychoanalytic critics have begun to rethink the question of male 
homosexuality and maternal identification. Most of these critics 
follow Jacques Lacan’s influential reconstruction of the 
psychoanalytic project in terms of sociosymbolic discursivity Where 
Freud theorized sexuality as a clearly demarcated sequence of 
developmental stages endogenously unfolding from flux to phallic 
heterosexuality, Lacan casts sexuality as ‘a complex, wayward and 
indefinitely extendible dialectic’ determined and played out largely in 
terms of exogenous, symbolic or sociocultural imperatives Indeed, 
Lacan explicitly cnticized what he saw as the normalizing cast of 
Freud’s patrocentric theory of developmental sexuality. In his reading 
of Freud’s ‘failed’ analysis of Dora, for example, Lacan takes Freud 
to task for his refusal to recognize a matemal-oriented homosexuality 
as a viable paradigm through which to make sense of Dora’s desire, 
imposing in its place his own heterosexual Oedipal programme ‘We 
would say’, Lacan writes, 

that this has to be ascribed to prejudice, exactly the same prejudice 

which falsifies the conception of the Oedipus complex from the 

start, by making it define as natural, rather than normative, the 

predominance of the paternal figure.'® 

Lacan’s retheorization of patrocentric Oedipality as a process of 
symbolic normativization rather than natural progression helps to 
counter the devaluation and even pathologization of matrocentric 
homosexuality in psychoanalytic discourses. It suggests that gay 
maternal identification is neither inherently deficient nor structurally 
perverse, and is just as capable of providing a complete and healthy 
endopsychic economy as patrocentric structures of heterosexuality. 
Indeed, Lacan’s reconstruction of patrocentnc heterosexuality as 
nothing more than the imposition of a cultural norm serves not only 
to depathologize psychoanalytic readings of male homosexuality in 
terms of a pnmary maternal identification, but to recast these 
readings in a patently idealizing light. For if, as both Freud and 
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Lacan assert* paternal identification is the primary psychic 
mechanism through which patriarchal masculinity is produced in the 
male subject* then the homosexual refusal of this identification in 
preference for a continuous primary identification with the maternal 
may be (re)read as a politically resonant refusal, or at least 
disruption, of patnarchal structures of sexual difference and 
compulsory heterosexuality. 

This type of political re-reading of gay matrocentnsm has in fact 
been forwarded by a number of Lacanian or Lacanian-influenced 
critics in recent years. John Fletcher, for example* makes the explicit 
claim that the male homosexual subject’s retention of a pnmary 
identification with the mother might be interpreted as a ‘rebellious 
response’ to patriarchal culture. Tt is a transgressive attempt’, he 
writes, ‘to refashion oneself or an image of one’s desire over against 
the forms sanctioned by the paternal law.’^^ Read in this way, 
homosexual matrocentnsm emerges as a form of psychic protest. 

[It is] a stubborn refusal to leave the side of the mother, to change 
sides, even if the price paid is symbolic castration. The retention 
of the loving mother-son relation as the scenario of desire is an 
attempt to preserve the lost phallic ego-ideal in one’s object, while 
bearing the burden of maternal castration oneself.^® 

Leo Bersani offers a similarly idealizing post-Lacanian evaluation 
of gay matrocentnsm in his recent work. Homos, where he argues 
that the gay subject’s continued identification with the imaginary 
mother - that is the mother at full value - and his correlative refusal 
to accept the patriarchal reconstruction of the mother/femininity as 
castrated ‘may be a powerful weapon in the defeat of those defensive 
manoeuvres that have defined sexual difference’ in patriarchal 
culture.’® He wntes that 

recent psychoanalytically inspired studies have emphasized the 
defensive and traumatic nature of the so-called normative 
development of desire. An exclusively heterosexual orientation in 
men, for example* may depend on a misogynous identification with 
the father and a permanent equating of femininity with castration. 
The male homosexual’s desire, to the extent that it depends on an 
identification with the mother, has already detraumatized sexual 
difference (by internalizing it) and set the stage for a relation to 
the father in which the latter would no longer have to be marked 
as the Law, the agent of castration.” 

A third and final example of this type of critical re-reading of 
male homosexual matrocentnsm is provided by Kaja Silverman m 
her celebrated study of deviant or non-hegemonic masculinities, Male 
Subjectivities at the Margins. Like Fletcher and Bersani, Silverman 
reads the gay subject’s retention of a pnmary identification with the 
maternal as a potential site of patnarchal contestation and challenge 
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She argues that, by refusing the patriarchal equation of the maternal 
body with castration, male homosexuality might be seen to undercut 
the foundational ‘logic' of phallocentric structures of sexual 
difference, as well as the Oedipal polanzation of identification and 
object-choice that ensues from this. Indeed, Silverman goes so far as 
to argue that, by embracing matrocentrism as the privileged scenario 
of desire, matemal-identified male homosexuality might be said ‘to 
negate the most fundamental premise of male subjectivity - an 
identification with masculinity - and in so doing obstruct paternal 
lineanty . . . and turn away from the phallic legacy'.^ 

As should be apparent, even on the basis of this thumb-nail 
sketch, these (re)readings of gay matrocentrism are wilfully utopian. 
In one way or another, each of the cntics just discussed is centrally 
concerned with producing a theoretical reimaging of gay maternal 
identification as an idealized and idealizing psychic formation. This 
should not, however, be seen to diminish the epistemological validity 
and utility of this work. Indeed, in many ways, the unabashed 
utopianism of this work serves as a much-needed corrective to the 
largely dystopian strains of traditional readings of gay matrocentrism. 
As Silverman puts it when summarizing her position, the classic 
psychoanalytic scenano of male homosexual maternal identification: 

admits of two quite diverse political readings. On the one hand, it 
can be explained as the inability of the homosexual subject to 
assimilate the anatomical particularity of the mother - as a 
stubborn refusal of alterity. On the other hand, it can be 
understood as a resistance to the whole process of devaluation 
which is made to follow from women’s ‘difference’ - as a refusal 
to accede to the equation of the mother with insufficiency. 
Although the first of these readings has a whole psychoanalytic 
tradition behind it, the second cannot be entirely ruled out of 
order. It may indeed, be the more compelling . . 

This work provides both an important rejoinder to traditional 
interpretations of Freudian theories of male homosexual 
matrocentrism, as well as a framework within which to rethink those 
theones. The readings proposed by cntics like Silverman, Bersani 
and Fletcher suggest not only that psychoanalytic theones of gay 
matrocentnsm may be recuperable to and for a gay-identified and 
gay-affirmative project, but that they may even be an important asset 
in thinking through questions of gay psychic specificity and political 
resistance. 


To pursue this utopian reconstruction of gay matrocentrism, this 
reclamation of it as a valued and valuable mode of gay psychic 
performance, I shall now return to the image with which I began this 
essay, that of the gay male spectator and his mother. As suggested. 
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this image circulates widely m both mainstream and gay cultural 
discourses I have noted its central role in The Fruit Machine, but it 
also features as a structunng presence in a range of other texts 
Manuel Puig’s novel. Kiss of the Spider Woman and Hector 
Babenco’s 1985 film of the same name provide celebrated 
representations of the mother-identified gay spectator, as do such 
otherwise disparate films as the B-grade slasher film. The Fan 
(Edward Bianchi, 1981), the chilling psycho-thnller. Apartment Zero 
(Martin Donovan, 1989), the gay teen romance, Beautiful Thing 
(Hettie MacDonald, 1996), and Terence Davies’s haunting ode to 
childhood moviegoing. The Long Day Closes (1992). In all these 
films, the homosexuality of the central protagonists is represented 
with varying degrees of knowingness through the interrelated tropes 
of gay cinephilia and matrocentrism. A number of more explicitly 
gay-identified (sub)cultural texts make similar use of a discursive 
imagery of matrocentnc homosexuality in their representations of gay 
spectatorships. The hugely popular gay novel The Movie Lover by 
Richard Friedel, for example, depicts the cinephile of its title as 
devoted in equal measures to both Mum and the movies, while Dick 
Scanlan’s 1995 gay novel Does Freddy Dance represents its 
protagonist as a gay man obsessed with the films his mother took 
him to as a child. 

It may not be surprising, then, to discover that a certain imagery 
of matemal-onented spectatorship is also frequently reproduced by 
gay men themselves in their own discourses of and about cinematic 
reception. David Pendleton, for example, is a gay-identified film 
academic who has recently produced an autobiographical meditation 
on the history of his own (gay) spectatorship entitled, rather 
pointedly, ‘My mother, the cinema’, in which he asserts* 

For better or worse, my introduction to the cinema, my 

apprenticeship in acquiring what Metz refers to as the mental 

machinery of cinema, occurred through the agency of my mother.^ 

In a slightly different vein, as part of a wider project on gay 
spectatonal specificity that I have been developing over the past few 
years, I have engaged in some limited ethnographic research. As part 
of this research I published an open call to respondents in a number 
of Australian and US gay publications asking gay men to write to 
me with their views on film and film spectatorship.^^ This research 
was admittedly rather rudimentary and, as a result, the response was 
far from overwhelming. Nevertheless, I did receive in excess of sixty 
replies and I was struck by the way in which many of the men who 
wrote to me made explicit recourse to an imagery of matrocentrism 
in describing their spectatorships. Like Pendleton, many of these men 
emphasized the influential role played by their mothers in the 
constitution and organization of their spectatorships, referring all 
sorts of cinematic experiences and pleasures back to the figure of the 
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mother. One respondent, for example, notes that ‘My mother always 
loved the movies, so I guess it was inevitable that I would follow 
suit’ (Ken Schessler, Brisbane, Australia). While another explains his 
particular fascination with Barbra Streisand in terms of maternal 
influence: ‘This probably sounds stupid but I think part of the reason 
I connected with Barbra is that she reminds me a lot of my mother’ 
(Tony Donnelly, Brisbane, Australia). Not surpnsingly, given the 
types of dismissive attitudes to gay matrocentrism discussed earlier, 
many of these men were extremely cautious in terms of how they 
represented these connections between their spectatorships and their 
mothers. As one man warily wrote: ‘This may seem “namby-pamby”, 
but my strongest memories of filmgomg are nearly all to do with my 
mother!’ (Mike Stein, Seattle, USA). 

What I find so interesting about these autobiographical accounts is 
not only the fairly obvious way in which they echo the types of 
psychic scenarios of gay matrocentrism that I have been discussing, 
but that they explicitly, even self-consciously, claim those scenarios 
as a framework within which to represent and valorize the 
particularity of their gay spectatorships. Matrocentrism is promoted 
by these gay-identifying men as one of the primary pleasures of their 
spectatorships, as well as one of the things that makes their 
spectatorships different. Take, for example, the following excerpts 
from letters written to me by three different gay men. 

My most vivid memories are of going to the movies with my 
mother as a young boy. We must have seen hundreds of films 
together. The movies was [sic] like a special magic carpet ride that 
would take us both on wonderful journeys to faraway places. 

(Paul Lawrence, San Diego, USA) 

The bulk of my filmgoing was done with my mother - at least 
twice a week - and often twice on Saturdays - especially in 
winter. We’d get all dressed up and make a real night of it - 
having an early dinner somewhere first and then we’d sit side by 
side in the dark of the moviehouse, our eyes both glued to the 
screen. Occasionally, we’d nudge each other at an especially 
thnlling moment but generally we’d sit there totally enthralled 
Afterwards, we’d nde home on the ferry and talk and talk about 
how wonderful the film was. 

(Phillip Bell, Sydney, Australia) 

When I was young, I nearly always went to the pictures with my 
mother. We both loved the movies and spent many a happy hour 
together in our local picture theatre. We didn’t have much money 
in those days and life could be pretty tough, especially for my 
mother who was a real battler, so going to the movies was a real 
treat for us. I even had a scrapbook that I made with cuttings 
about the films we had seen or about our favounte stars - so when 
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we couldn’t afford to go to the movies, we would sit together and 
go through the scrapbook I still have that scrapbook today and 
sometimes I might leaf through it and all the wonderful memones 
come flooding back. 

(Michael Lambert, Maryborough, Australia) 

The portrait of spectatorship painted here is clearly organized 
around a central paradigm of maternal relationality. Spectatorship is 
represented, much as in The Fruit Machine discussed earlier, as 
something which is shared and enjoyed by mother and (gay) son m a 
structure of pleasurable contiguity. Indeed, these accounts define the 
psychic pleasures of proximity to the mother through spectatorship as 
greater even than the pleasures provided by the film texts themselves 
Consequently, these accounts would seem to invite a reading of their 
representations of gay spectatorship as a matrocentric space within 
which the special character of these gay men’s relationships to the 
mother may be both avowed and played out. 

In saying this, however, am I subjecting this matenal to over- 
interpretation? It could be argued, for example, that the centralization 
of the mother in these vanous accounts represents little more than a 
reflection of the way the mother has, within patriarchal social 
formations such as our own, been charged with performing the tasks 
of primary acculturation. The mother is traditionally the one who 
introduces the child to the various signifying forms and practices of 
the dominant culture such as cinema. Thus, if these gay men 
remember their mothers as pivotal agents in their spectatonal 
development, might it not simply be because she was the one in 
charge of their early period of cultural education? While such an 
argument is certainly valid, there is still a need to account for the 
psychosocial significances of the mother’s performance of these tasks 
of cultural education. What are the psychocultural effects of having 
the mother introduce us to cultural institutions like the cinema? Nor 
does such an argument explain the particular emphasis placed by 
these various accounts on the continued importance of the mother to 
gay male spectatonal pleasures. Why should it be that these subjects 
continue to represent the mother as a privileged reference point for 
the organization of their particular (gay) spectatorships, when many 
other subjects, who were also, one would assume, ‘introduced’ to the 
cinema by their mothers, do not'^ How and why, in other words, is 
the mother elevated to a position of centrality in gay men’s 
‘remembenngs’ and representations of spectatorship? 

Freud provides a reading of the nature and function of personal 
memory that may be of some use m this context Freud defines 
memory not as the immediate reflection of a histone reality, but as a 
highly structured process of psychocultural signification in which 
vanous tableaux from the past are selected and re-presented within 
the space of psychic interionty in order to articulate formations of 
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desire m the present. This reading of memory as a continuous 
process of psychic re-presentation is most forcefully explored by 
Freud in his celebrated ‘Mystic wnting-pad’ essay, in which he 
likens the structure of memory to that of a palimpsest, a formation of 
divergent layers that interact each with the other so as to produce 
variable configurations of meaning.^* In a letter to Wilhelm Fliess 
written about the same time as his essay, Freud descnbes his 
thinking on this subject thus: 

I am working on the assumption that our psychical mechanism has 
come about by a process of stratification: the matenal present in 
the shape of memory-traces is from time to time subjected to a 
rearrangement in accordance with fresh circumstances - is, as it 
were, transcribed. Thus what is essentially new m my theory is the 
thesis that memory is present not once but several times over, that 
It is registered in various species of ‘signs’.^ 

Memory, in other words, functions for Freud as a process of 
retrospective fantasmatic construction that continues to organize 
meanings of and for the subject within the space of her/his present. 

As Michel de Certeau puts it, Freud redefines the ‘space of memory’ 
as ‘the past in the present’ ” 

This provides a rather different purchase on gay ‘recollections’ of 
the influential role played by the mother in the constitution of (gay) 
spectatorships, for it allows us to read these recollections or 
memories as the representation of a fantasmatic structure. Following 
Freud, we might suggest that if these gay spectators ‘remember’ the 
mother as a pivotal agent in the determination and organization of 
their cinematic relations, it might be because the mother plays this 
role not only in the historical past of these subjects’ infantile 
education, but also, and more importantly, in the psychic present of 
their fantasy lives 

This is a reading partly suggested by David Pendleton m ‘My 
mother, the cinema’, where he writes: 

My father’s not much of a movie buff, so my mother used to take 
me with her once I got old enough. The excitement of going to 
the movies was acute in those days when I was too young to go 
on my own. I can still remember the almost visceral thrill when I 
would come home from school and my mother would announce 
that we were going to the movies that night. She never asked, she 
told me - she knew as well as I that there was no need to ask - 
the answer would always be, yes. Mom. . . 

By now [you are probably thinking] - Oedipus. ... I’m not so 
sure; I’m thinking more along the lines of the Imaginary - my 
mother, the cinema. This is not a relation to the Law of the father 
so much as a verification of my mother’s position, there with me 
before the mirror, holding me up to it.“ 
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In this passage, Pendleton also offers a reading of his particular gay 
spectatorship as a space of shared pleasures between mother and gay 
son. Like the other gay writers, he identifies the presence of the 
mother as a pivotal source of his early spectatonal pleasures - 
something that elicits ‘acute . . excitement’ and ‘visceral thnll[s]’. 
However, he also goes on to provide a more theoretical gloss on this 
reading by defining gay spectatorship as the space of a fantasmatic 
reactivation of Imaginary or pre-Oedipal structures of maternal 
bonding. 

A reading of spectatorship in terms of a reaction of the Imaginary 
is not all that new, of course. Contemporary film theory has, from 
the early work of Baudry and Metz onwards, long provided a 
theonzation of the cinematic experience in terms of an artificial 
replication of an Imaginary or pre-Oedipal mode of subjective 
relationality However, most of these arguments tend to focus on 
the way in which the cinema replays an Imaginary relationship of 
pnmary narcissism between the subject and its own spectral imago as 
ego ideal, especially as it has been described by Lacan in his account 
of the mirror phase; as such, they tend to downplay or marginalize 
the significance of the mother in the determination of that 
relationship. Indeed, in her influential feminist reworking of these 
early arguments, Laura Mulvey explicitly contends that the 
replication of Imaginary spectral identification in cinema turns on an 
emphatically phallocentnc economy in which the cinematic signifier 
as spectral ideal becomes the site of the spectator’s phallic 
identification and his concomitant renunciation of the maternal and/or 
feminine as castrated other.” Consequently, the vision of spectatonal 
Imaginary replication offered by these arguments is considerably 
different to the matemal-oriented paradigm forwarded by Pendleton 
and other gay men in their recollective descriptions of gay 
spectatonal pleasures. 

It IS possible, however, to extend or redevelop these influential 
arguments about the cinema’s potential for Imaginary reactivation in 
ways that might incorporate and support gay representations of 
spectatorship as matemally-onented. Indeed, m many ways these 
arguments would seem to demand a reappraisal of the role of the 
maternal in cinematic metapsychology for, as Jacqueline Rose 
asserts, the theory of the mirror phase upon which many of these 
early readings are predicated ‘only has meaning in relation to the 
presence and the look of the mother who guarantees its reality for 
the chi Id’. ^ This would seem to suggest that, if the cinema offers a 
fantasmatic replication of the Imaginary structure, especially as it is 
figured via the spectral economy of the mirror phase, then surely the 
mother must play a central role in that fantasy E. Ann Kaplan 
certainly suggests as much. In one of the more forceful attempts to 
assert the significance of the maternal to metapsychological theones 
of film, she writes that 
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the cinema is the closest analog in the realm of the Symbolic to 
access to the maternal body: it allows subjects to re-expenence the 
pleasures of fusion with the maternal body in fact impossible after 
the pre-Oedipal period.^ 

If the cinema does effect a psychic return to the maternal body, or 
at least provides the potential for fantasies of such a return, then it 
becomes possible to suggest that spectators might activate or respond 
to this potential m different ways, depending on the structures of 
maternal relationality operative within their own psychosexual 
economies. This would help explain why certain commentators, such 
as Metz, Baudry and Mulvey, displace or repress the role of the 
mother m their theories of spectatorship as Imaginary replication, 
whereas others, like Pendleton and Kaplan, foreground it. These 
theorists are each dealing with patently different modes of 
spectatonal engagement - phallic male in the former, and female and 
gay male in the latter - each producing different responses to the 
cinema’s potentials for Imaginary regression due to the different 
values accorded by each of these subjectivities to fantasies of the 
maternal body 

However, if cinematic spectatorship may act as a potential site for 
the playing out of, in this instance, gay psychic scenarios of 
matrocentrism, this cannot simply be in terms of a fantasized return 
to an oceanic oneness with the maternal body. That fantasy might 
play a role in gay spectatorship, but this can hardly be the whole 
story, for such a fantasy would cancel out the differentiated 
specificity of the mother’s position, which is clearly an organizing 
principle in the types of autobiographical accounts of gay 
spectatorship that I have been discussing. Rather, the structure of 
maternal relationality that seems to underpin these accounts of gay 
spectatonal pleasure is primarily one of an affirming identification 
with the position of the mother. As Pendleton puts it, it is ‘a 
venfication of my mother’s position, there with me before the 
mirror’.^ Thus cinematic spectatorship acts as a potential site for the 
repetition of those forms of maternal identification that are theorized 
by psychoanalytic cntics as a central fantasy of, and for, gay male 
desire. By following the mother’s lead and joining her as a spectator 
before the screen, the gay subject takes up a position of spectatorship 
that has been defined, prepared and occupied by the mother before 
him. Her gaze becomes his gaze, her pleasures his pleasures; or, as 
Pendleton puts it elsewhere in his essay, ‘my desire becomes the 
desire of the Other, the desire of the mother’.^ 

This may explain how it is that the practice of spectatorship seems 
to continue to evoke an insistent form of maternal relationality for 
many gay men long after the actual mother might have stopped 
accompanying them to the cinema - because the act of looking with 
and from the mother’s position of desire has been internalized by 
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these subjects and translated into an identificatory scenario of fantasy 
that IS potentially reactivated and replayed for them by all subsequent 
spectatonal engagements. In this way, one might suggest that the 
space of spectatorship itself becomes the space of a continual 
repetition and affirmation of the gay subject’s fantasmatic 
identification with the maternal. 

This notion of spectatorship as a stage for the repetitive 
declaration of gay fantasies of matrocentnc identification is 
highlighted with particular clarity in a number of the letters I 
received where the wnters discuss their particular fascination with 
classic or vintage Hollywood cinema One of the men, for example, 
claims. 

[I love] these ‘older films’ [because they] give me a sense of ‘re- 
uniting’ with my dear Mum and Grand-mother, for I know that 
they lived at this time and may well have viewed these films that I 
now watch. 

(Graeme Loyer, Maryborough, Australia) 

In a similar vein, another respondent writes. 

the greatest influence on my tastes in film was my mother She 
introduced me to all the films of the ‘golden years of Hollywood’ 
that she had watched and loved when she was growing up. So 
these films all have a special magic for me, not just because 
they’re great films themselves but because they were so special to 
my mother as well 

(Ken Schessler, Bnsbane, Australia) 

These accounts testify quite powerfully to the influential role of 
fantasies of maternal identification in the organization of certain gay 
male spectatonal forms. The subjects of these accounts are explicit 
about the way they mobilize their spectatorships as the site for a 
performative articulation of matrocentnc desire When they watch a 
film that the mother has, or might have, watched in her capacity as a 
spectator before them, these subjects are literally playing out a 
fantasy of maternal identification in which their contemporary 
position of (gay) spectatorship and desire is aligned with, and yoked 
to, that of the mother’s histoncal position of spectatorship before 
them. So, in many ways, one might suggest that when these gay 
spectators watch a film, they are, fantasmatically speaking, watching 
through the eyes of the mother. 


This type of reading provides a somewhat different approach to 
questions surrounding the frequently-noted gay subcultural 
popularization and celebration of classical Hollywood cinema, 
suggesting that this might, potentially at least, be informed by a 
fantasmatic scenario of maternal-centred desire and identification 
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This IS a potential of gay fascinations with classical Hollywood 
cinema suggested by Jaffe Cohen, Danny McWilliams and Bob 
Smith in their recent, light-hearted book. Growing Up Gay. 

[As gay kids] we were slowly becoming aware of filmdom's more 
glorious past, often while we were watching television. It was 
probably some rainy afternoon in front of the TV set when we 
first became transfixed while watching Humoresque with Joan 
Crawford, or Niagara with Marilyn Monroe. . . . And, of course, 
there was the yearly broadcast of The Wizard of Ozy which for 
young gays was a Rosetta Stone, unlocking the secrets of an 
earlier culture which had flowered long before we were born. . . . 
Television wasn’t the only means by which we were going back to 
our futures If we were lucky enough to have film buffs for 
mothers, old Photoplay magazines could be dug out of the attic 
with articles about Jean Arthur and Myma Loy. . . . And then there 
were [our mother’s] stories, recounted over coffee and cake, about 
how members of our very own families had brushed up against 
movie stars, like the time Aunt Grace had seen Claudette Colbert 
getting gas at the Sinclair Station, or the day Irene Dunne had 
stepped on Aunt Sylvia’s toe. . 

This passage effects a subtle, but nevertheless central, alignment 
between gay male cinematic nostalgia, a desire for and obsession 
with ‘filmdom’s more glorious past’, and gay matrocentnsm. Its shift 
in focus from a gay interest in the cinematic past to a more specific 
interest in the mother’s past works to fuse the two together 
metonymically, just as its striking use of a rhetoric of the future 
anterior to mark that shift - ‘going back to our futures’ - would 
seem to suggest the presence of a fantasy of retroactive maternal 
identification. Thus, gay male fascination with classical Hollywood 
films becomes in this reading not so much a fascination with 
aesthetic, technological or cultural history, as an identificatory 
fascination with, specifically, the mother's history. 

In writing this, I am reminded of Roland Barthes’s wonderfully 
‘queer’ redefinition of ‘History’ as ‘the time when my mother was 
alive before me\^ For Barthes, this definition provides the 
motivational logic behind his own personal interest in, and desire for, 
the visual artefacts of late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
culture - because this was the period of his own beloved mother’s 
‘history’, that fantasmatically-resonant period of maternal existence 
that preceded his own. As Barthes reads it, his interest m this period 
issues from a desire to be with the mother in her past, to position 
himself with, and possibly as, the mother in that space of her 
existence which is beyond the limits of his own memory, or as he 
puts It, ‘moving back in time with her, looking for the truth of the 
face I had loved Although Barthes makes his remarks in specific 
reference to still photographs, I would suggest that a comparable 
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Structure of desire may also be at work m certain formations of gay 
male cinematic nostalgia. The gay male popularization of Hollywood 
films of a generation before is readable in such a context as a 
fantasmatic fascination with and reactivation of the past in terms of 
maternal history. To paraphrase the letter from Ken Schessler cited 
above, these films have a special magic for the gay spectator because 
they were so special to the mother before him. 

This transgenerational configuration of desire and identification 
provides a forceful example of the psychoanalytic theory of memory 
as a space of fantasmatic articulation, for it demonstrates the way m 
which memories might be organized around scenarios from the past 
at which the anamnestic subject was not even materially present but 
which nonetheless provide a real, determinative framework for the 
articulation of her/his desires. By watching the Hollywood films from 
the mother’s past, the gay spectator is able to ‘recall’ in fantasy a 
structure of desire from the history of the mother’s existence that 
predates his own, taking up her position within this structure and, 
through an act of identification, making this position his own. In this 
way, certain forms of gay spectatorship might be seen to act as a 
continual ‘memorialization’ of the position of the mother that keeps 
her desire, as well as the gay subject’s identificatory attachments to 
that desire, alive and well within the organizational networks of 
fantasy life. 


I argued earlier that the recuperation of psychoanalytic theories of 
gay maternal identification in recent cntical work turns largely on a 
utopian reimaging of that identification as a site of psychocultural 
resistance and challenge. The concept of the mother-identified male 
homosexual is represented in this work as a point of rupture in the 
hegemonic sociosymbolic narratives of phallic patrocentrism It is re- 
read as what John Fletcher terms ‘a rebellious response ... to 
paternal Law’, a response that refuses ‘to leave the side of the 
mother’, to abandon her to castrated negativity and psychocultural 

Freud and his uses WOlthleSSneSS.^ 

The autobiographical accounts or reminiscences of gay 
spectatorship that I have been profiling here provide suggestive 
grounds for the translation of these critical re-readings of gay 
matrocentnsm into the field of gay cinematic relations. As suggested, 
the subjects of these accounts explicitly define their spectatorships in 
patently maternal-centred terms. In particular, they represent their 
spectatorships as a dynamic performance of gay fantasies of maternal 
remembrance and identification. Like an inverted, maybe even 
perverted, form of those Argentinean women who congregate silently 
in the Plaza de Mayo, obstinately memorializing their ‘disappeared’ 
children, refusing to let them vanish under a veil of political 
forgetting, the gay men of these accounts use their spectatorships ~ if 
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not their subjectivities ~ as a psychic practice of political 
remembrance of the mother and, thus, a psychic demonstration 
against the patrocentnc injunction to forget, to cede the maternal site 
to libidinal obsolescence. The picture of gay male spectatorship that 
emerges here then is of an insistently matrocentnc practice, a 
practice that is organized around a fantasmatic memorialization and 
valorization of the maternal site and the gay male subject’s psychic 
relations to that site. 
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Of windows and country walks: 
frames of space and movement in 
1990s Austen adaptations 

JULIANNE PIDDUCK 


The recurnng moment of the woman at the window captures a 
particular quality of feminine stillness, constraint and longing that 
runs through 1990s film and television adaptations of Jane Austen's 
novels. Consider, for instance, the sequences in Ang Lee’s Sense and 
Sensibility (1995) where Elinor Dashwood (Emma Thompson) sits at 
a writing desk facing the window Muted sunlight streams in through 
the thick glass, bathing her face in a soft golden light, her cornflower 
blue eyes exactly match her simple frock. Cut to an over-the- 
shoulder shot from Elinor’s point of view as she glances out of the 
window. In a pre-framed vignette set in the landscaped garden, her 
precocious younger sister Margaret appears with Edward Ferrars 
(Hugh Grant). They pantomime a fencing match with long sticks, 
and Edward demonstrates the ‘lunge’ for Margaret, who promptly 
guts him when he is unprepared. Elinor glances up to watch them, 
smiles indulgently, then returns to her letters. 

With its frames within frames, this sequence indicates the 
importance of gendered interior and exterior space at work m 
contemporary Austen adaptations. Elinor, the responsible older sister, 
sits demurely indoors, attending to the tasks at hand for the small 
fatherless family living in genteel poverty; meanwhile, Mrs 
Dashwood and her daughters hover by the window, hoping for the 
arrival of some eligible suitor. Sense and Sensibility's male 
characters (Edward, Colonel Brandon, Willoughby), in contrast, tend 
to come and go, moving freely through the countryside This brief 
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sketch bnngs into relief a gendered spatial play between a formal, 
cluttered and mannered treatment of intenors, and a more ‘natural’ 
blocking of outdoor sequences (country walks, picnics, coach rides) 

In contrast to the precise dialogue and intricate human interaction 
condensed into Austen’s parlours, libraries and balls, exterior 
sequences (often leavened by swelling orchestral scores) tend to 
create a sense of spatial and emotional expansiveness, not unlike the 
role of dance numbers in the musical.’ 

Pivotal in this topography, the window marks the threshold of 
inside and outside. For Mikhail Bakhtin, the threshold is ‘highly 
charged with emotion and value . . . whose fundamental instance is 
as the chronotope of crisis and break in a life’.^ In a cycle of texts 
organized around the viewpoint of bourgeois female characters who 
are both actually and metaphorically ‘housebound’, windows and 
doors where arrivals and departures occur provide focal points of 
narrative interest. As the Misses Dashwood, the Misses Bennet, Anne 
Elliot and, to a lesser degree, Emma Woodhouse, pass sleepy days 
embroidering, the amval of a suitor becomes a highly anticipated 
event. A formal and narrative framing device, the window marks a 
transparent filter between the ordered, confined lives of Austen’s 
female protagonists, and the comings and goings of visitors. From 
the Dashwoods, to Emma’s startled rush to the window at the outset 
of Jane Austen’s Emma (United Film and Television 
Network/Chestermead Network/A. & E. Network/Meridian 
Television, 1996), to the Bennet girls’ ongoing vigilance at their 
windows in Pride and Prejudice (BBC/A. & E. Network, 1995), to 
Catherine Moreland’s enforced confinement in Bath due to ram in 
Northanger Abbey (BBC/A. & E. Network, 1987), to Anne Elliot 
trapped inside another Bath town house in Jane Austen’s Persuasion 
(BBC, 1995), the woman at the window may condense a gendered 
‘structure of feeling’ at work in Austen and in costume drama more 
generally^ - a genenc spatiotemporal economy of physical and sexual 
constraint, a barely masked register of longing.^ This essay mines the 
intrigumgly persistent ‘movement-image’® as a metonymic point of 
departure for a series of spatial frames of representational power 
relations from gender to class to colonialism 

What then are we to make of the woman at the window, poised so 
graciously at this threshold? As implied here, this recurnng moment 
often implies a lingenng quality of anticipation, a poignant desire - 
the digressive yet inexorable pull of the romance narrative towards 
the inevitable double weddings concluding Pride and Prejudice and 
Sense and Sensibility^ Indeed, the spatial compression of feminine 
intenors pressed up against the lush, green, ‘natural’ offerings of the 
wider world works as an audiovisual condensation of the tremendous 
force of repressed female desire at work more generally in costume 
drama. As Claire Monk suggests of A Room with a View (James 
Ivory, 1986), the woman at the window may be read as a cinematic 
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6 Claire Monk Sex politics and 
the past (British Film 
Institute/Birkbeck College MA 
thesis 1994} p 20 


instance of ‘active female sexual agency and active female looking’.® 
In the Austen adaptations, the apparently passive figure of the 
woman at the window, wistfully waiting, indicates a polite, yet coyly 
lascivious, desiring female gaze that fully appreciates Hugh Grant’s 
(Ferrars’s) tight penod trousers with that soft bulge at the crotch, 
Crispin Bonham-Carter’s (Bingley’s) shapely calf, or the 
exaggeratedly masculine, square-shouldered cut of Ciaran Hinds’s 
(Wentworth’s) uniform. 

Rather than undertaking a psychoanalytic reading of the female 
gaze, however, I shall pursue interpretations that open up questions 
of power and desire through the audiovisual plotting of space and 
movement. If psychoanalysis has furnished feminist film theory with 
a powerful and problematic vocabulary for sexual difference and 
desire, the topographical approach developed in this essay opens up 
questions of gender, class and colonial relations in cultural texts. As 
a point of departure, if the window marks a hinge in the topography 
of the Austen adaptation, the camera, with its careful, mannered 
mise-en-scene, rests undoubtedly inside with the female protagonist 
looking out. However, to follow the trajectory of that active, desiring 
gaze outwards, I extend the question: aside from Messrs Ferrars, 
Bingley, Wentworth, Darcy or the others, what do these women 
want? Recalling the careful framing of this exterior sequence, pretty 
as a picture, our eye is drawn towards the inviting outdoors, where 
Norland’s picturesque grounds come into sharp relief as the 
Dashwood daughters’ rightful inheritance denied them by patriarchal 
law. Similarly, in Pride and Prejudice Elizabeth finds herself gazing 
out of an upper window of Darcy’s Pemberley estate after refusing 
his offer of marriage. In a typically ironic Austen moment 
(heightened by Andrew Davies’s knowing screenplay) she muses to 
herself, ‘Of all this I might have been mistress.’ 

Sharing a contemporary liberal feminist sensibility, the Austen 
adaptations highlight the precanousness of their heroines’ situations 
through their exclusion from property ownership: the romance’s 
narrative tug towards heterosexual courtship and marriage is 
inextricable from early nineteenth-century property relations In this 
sense, the gaze from the window may also be read as an acquisitive 
gaze, a retrospective yearning for the middle-class entitlements of 
citizenship denied Austen’s female protagonists by accident of sex. 
Considered from a slightly different angle, the woman at the window 
might imply not only social or sexual constraint - but also a certain 
potentiality. Within the grammar of Austen’s demarcated social 
sphere, this retrospective potentiality is deeply yearned for, if not 
realized, and represents a threshold for a whole spectrum of desires 
for personhood, social mobility, corporeal and sexual freedom. This 
essay considers how this desmng gaze intersects with histoncal and 
contemporary discourses of class and colonialism through the 
audiovisual language of cinematic and televisual realist adaptation 
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This simultaneous treatment of gender, class and colonialism 
parallels and extends recent debates about British heritage cinema. 
Most centrally, the powerful cntique of the genre’s nostalgic, 
conservative treatment of Bntish history put forward by Andrew 
Higson and others’ has been countered by a claim that the 
Merchant-Ivory films, for instance, may also be read as evocative 
dramatizations of female desire and transgressive sexuality.® These 
debates tend to pit the critique of an aestheticized, regressive ‘tourist 
gaze’ (landscape, mise-en-scene) against the pleasures of the 
gendered text (sexuality, desire, corporeality). This essay, in contrast, 
considers the interlocking desmng-movements of gender, class and 
colonialism through the topographical lens of social space and 
movement. Taking up some aspects of these debates, my project 
examines points of contact, complicity and contradiction between 
projected historical female sexual desire and other class-based and 
colonial power relations. 

A body of texts shanng an iconic authorial vision projected into 
the hegemonic forms of realist Bntish period adaptation, much of the 
contemporary cycle presents a fruitful case-study for such a project ® 
Ranging from the high-budget feature Sense and Sensibility, to the 
made-for-television movies Jane Austen's Emma and Persuasion, to 
the television serial Pride and Prejudice,^^ this cycle has been highly 
successful not only in the UK, but also in the USA and Canada. 
Austen carries an ongoing purchase m international English-speaking 
‘quality’ culture across television, video and cinema. With her 
cherished role in imagined English and feminist histories alike, 
Austen in adaptation synthesizes several interlocking gender, class 
and colonial ‘structures of feeling’ employed in a contemporary 
projection of late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century England. 

The topographical approach to textual analysis derives implicitly 
yet centrally from the thought of Gilles Deleuze, as well as from the 
insights of cntical geography, literary criticism and art history. 
Deleuze posits a philosophical approach to the cinema based on a 
distinctive conceptualization of the ‘movement-image’.” The 
movement-image foregrounds the spatiotemporal and audiovisual 
properties of cinema. To imagine audiovisual texts as the splicing 
together of ‘mobile sections of duration’ or ‘movement-image’ is to 
suggest a dynamic, spatiotemporal approach to the moving image. 
Working around more familiar cinematic theories of narrative, 
psychoanalytic forms of the gaze, mise-en-scene or semiotics, this 
topography maps out the frame as a dynamic interaction of figure, 
movement, ground. Deleuze’s underlying Nietzschean philosophical 
carnage of desiring-movement transforms the cinematic frame into a 
field of force characterized by movement and transfoimation, by 
figures and forms traversing, and interacting with, a social ‘milieu’. 

To translate and ground Deleuze’s abstract framework, this 
topographical approach borrows from the more specific, histoncal 
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and grounded insights of literary cnticism and geography. The work 
of Raymond Williams, Richard Dyer, Gillian Rose and Edward Said, 
as well as my own feminist framework of gendered movement and 
constraint, are used to develop the movement-image’s potential as a 
tool for social and historical textual analysis. Applied to the Austen 
adaptations, this topographical approach highlights terms of corporeal 
movement and stillness, tempo and landscape. Specifically, I 
approach these adaptations through three ‘movement-images’ - the 
woman at the window, the country walk and the sailing ship - which 
condense gendered, class and colonial relations of power. 


To be face-to-face in this world is already to belong to a class. No 
other community, in physical presence or in social reality, is by 
any means knowable. And it is not only most of the people who 
have disappeared ... it is also most of the country, which becomes 
real only as it relates to the houses which are the real modes; for 
the rest of the country is weather or a place for a walk 

Raymond Williams’s class-based reading of the English novel points 
out the partial historical view afforded from the upper windows of 
Austen’s Great Houses. Although the woman at the window may be 
persuasively read through a narrative of female sexual repression and 
desire, her very location, and by implication her desiring gaze, is 
polysemic. The spatial confinement of Austen’s interiors, so achingly 
and self-consciously framed by the window, gains resonance only in 
relation to some ‘outside’. If costume drama may be read as 
spatiotemporal plotting of social, sexual, physical and emotional 
constraint, then such ‘constraint’ figures only against an implied 
release, movement, expression. Through this movement-image, I have 
read this ‘inside’ figure in relation to Austen’s mobile male 
protagonists, and also towards the surrounding countryside as 
offering more spontaneous and meaningful human interaction, 
romance or contemplation. However, these iconic English romantic 
landscapes have as their referent the historical late eighteenth- and 
early nineteenth-century countrysides of Improvement and Enclosure; 
as Williams points out, these exteriors are as manicured and carefully 
constructed as the interiors. 

Adaptations characteristically render Austen’s interiors dense with 
rich furnishings, heavy oil paintings and expensive ornaments. Part of 
an economy of realist penod detail, this mise-en-scene orchestrates a 
longed-for experience of gracious nineteenth-century living, what 
have been called ‘museum pleasures’.’^ Yet this panoply of detail at 
times evokes the claustrophobic weight of history, oppressive 
patriarchal laws of inhentance, the strict codes of comportment that 
Austen at once problematizes and upholds. In audiovisual language, 
this ordered world emerges through the subtle densities of dialogue. 
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gesture, glance. A sense of confinement emerges most poignantly in 
the Norland sequences of Sense and Sensibility, and throughout 
Persuasion^ prison- like depiction of hypocritical aristocratic social 
convention. Particularly marked in these two texts, there exists across 
the cycle a more general contrast between mannered interior spaces 
and the more spontaneous interactions in the countryside - although 
these boundaries are fluid, as the mannered dialogue often continues 
apace outdoors, even while the film language opens up. 

Viewed in relation to earlier costume drama,^^ contemporary 
cinematic and television projects increasingly shift settings from the 
written texts’ emphasis on dialogue and mannered interiors to a more 
dramatic emphasis on the picturesque outdoors. Particularly 
noticeable in Merchant-Ivory films such as A Room with a View and 
Howard's End (1992), or Kenneth Branagh’s Much Ado About 
Nothing (1993), such a staging of iconic ‘nostalgic* English 
countryside informs a 1990s costume drama aesthetic. Indeed, in the 
debates around ‘heritage’ cinema, what Higson calls the ‘alluring 
spectacle of iconographic stability, providing an impression of an 
unchanging, traditional, and always delightful and desirable 
England*’® aptly describes the quiet countryside and peaceful 
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Georgian houses of the Austen adaptations. These are the vistas 
enjoyed by Austen’s heroines as they gaze hopefully out of the 
window awaiting male suitors, or throw open the shutters to air their 
still and quiet rooms. Coach ndes, horse ndes, picnics and especially 
country walks are important in the spatial economy of these texts, 
offering moments of respite and respiration away from the pressures 
of social convention. From Lizzie’s constitutional ramblings in Pride 
and Prejudice, to Emma’s matchmaking strolls with Harnet Smith, to 
Persuasion' % seaside expeditions, the ‘walk’ figures centrally in the 
Austen adaptations. If the woman at the window marks a poignant 
‘structure of feeling’ of feminine constraint and longing, the 
movement-image of the country walk places Austen’s protagonists in 
the broader social space of the countryside. 

Consider, for instance, the sequence in Sense and Sensibility in 
which Elinor and Edward walk out from Norland Park. Leaving 
behind the prying eyes and listening walls of Norland, the pair’s first 
private tete-a-tete transpires as they walk out into a gentle green field 
with the Great House in the background The line of the hill draws 
the eye towards the manor, nestled cosily behind a stand of trees 
The film’s first extended exterior sequence, this movement-image 
perfectly sets the nineteenth-century picturesque landscape painting 
into motion The protagonists’ walk through the middle ground 
marks out a sense of depth; and their trajectory into the foreground 
towards frame-right traces a diagonal leading back to the house, 
which serves as the vanishing point. Marianne’s piano score follows 
the pair outside, layering the precise banter, the romantic nuance of 
the scene. 

Accompanied by the camera m a medium travelling shot, they 
discuss Edward’s ‘prospects’, where he modestly states ‘a country 
living is my ideal’. Then a cut to a long shot prompts a subtle 
temporal ellipse, even as the conversation continues seemingly 
unabated to bridge the edit Edward and Elinor now proceed at a 
leisurely pace on horseback (towards the foreground, frame right, on 
the same diagonal as their walk) and the landscape opens up to their 
progress. Norland has receded further behind them, and a shepherd, 
sheep and running sheepdog briskly cross their path in the 
foreground moving in the opposite direction. In a classic cinematic 
technique for blocking out movement, this bnef countercurrent of 
contrasting trajectory and tempo further emphasizes the protagonists’ 
own progress The sheep in the foreground scatter with the riders’ 
approach. The shepherd, his dog and the sheep (Dashwood sheep, 
most likely) complete the blocking of the shot. Even as tiny nders in 
the distance, Elinor’s and Edward’s modulated voices project across 
the mute and obliging countryside 

This movement marks a subtle but important shift of location from 
Austen’s novel, in which the conversation about Edward’s prospects 
occurs at breakfast between Edward and Mrs Dashwood. In the 
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adaptation, the scene is transported outside into the ‘quiet 
countryside’ idealized by Edward, and by the film’s visual language 
To Austen’s dialogue, scnptwriter Emma Thompson adds the 
following exchange 

Elinor. You talk of feeling idle and useless Imagine how that is 
compounded when one has no hope or choice of any occupation 
whatsoever 

Edward: Our circumstances then are precisely the same. 

Elinor: Except that you will inherit your fortune. We cannot even 
earn ours. 

Edward. Perhaps Margaret is right. Piracy is our only option. 

This leap from the literary substance of Austen’s dialogue into the 
audiovisual trajectory of the walk marks both a renewed generic 
interest in iconic English landscapes and a liberal feminist ‘update’ 
of Austen’s narrative. In a moment of simultaneity, godsent for the 
film theorist, Elinor’s and Edward’s near encounter with the shepherd 
coincides with this significant ‘feminist moment’ in Thompson’s 
script. In a sense, this exchange superimposes a feminist commentary 
on land tenure over the mute countryside. Laid out like a feast in the 
background, the Norland estate is the prize at stake in Elinor’s wry 
commentary. From her comfortable spot by the window, Thompson’s 
script deliberately poses a critique of patriarchal laws of mhentance 
This movement-image highlights certain audiovisual plottings of 
power in the costume drama, namely the layering of voice 
(associated with a significant class-bound narrative and subjective 
authority) with the visual dynamics of corporeal movement and 
historical landscape aesthetics. The cultural encoding of these 
‘natural’ landscapes has been explored in a substantial body of work 
in literary theory, art history and geography that examines how 
capitalist and patriarchal relations of ownership inform the British 
landscape painting tradition.^® For instance, refemng to Thomas 
Gainsborough’s painting ‘Mr and Mrs Andrews’, Gillian Rose writes* 
‘Their ownership of land is celebrated in the substantiality of the oil 
paints used to represent it, and in the vista opening up beyond them, 
which echoes in visual form the freedom to move over property 
which only landowners could enjoy. The absence in the painting’s 
content of the people who work the fields . . denies the relations of 
waged labour under capitalism.’’^ 

Rose goes on to point out the further gender relations of landscape 
implied in this painting, noting Mr and Mrs Andrews’s differently 
implied access to physical mobility. Mrs Andrews appears rooted to 
the spot, under the shadow of the oak tree’s symbol of generations. 
‘Like the fields she sits beside, her role was to reproduce and this 
role is Itself naturalized by the references to trees and fields.’’® 
Reading this eighteenth-century painting against the contemporary 
Sense and Sensibility^ however, we find a deliberately egalitarian 
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‘Mr and Mrs Andrews' by 
Thooias 68insborou9h. 

© Nabonst Gallery. Loodoa. 

blocking of the couple’s walk. From the novel’s more authoritarian 
exchange between mother and prospective son-in-law, Thompson’s 
Elinor banters with Edward as they move ‘freely’ across the 
countryside, side by side. Through the characters’ voices and 
physical trajectories, this sequence seeks both to include Elinor 
Dash wood visually in the proprietorial surveying of Norland’s 
grounds and explicitly to record her exclusion from her apparent 
birthright through dialogue. 

This sequence demonstrates how such a feminist critique relies on 
class-specific conceptions of space and movement. To return to the 
detail of the shepherd, in audiovisual terms this man, the sheep and 
the dog are designated as visual details of landscape lending a 
backdrop, a countercurrent flurry of movement, to the steady 
progression of the film’s middle-class protagonists. Seemingly 
digressive and without purpose, the country walks and constant 
matchmaking of Austen’s characters, as Williams points out, 
correspond to a historical flurry of changes in property relations. If 
marriage marks the culmination of the digressing romantic narrative, 
in the historical context of the Industrial Revolution and against the 
embattled rural context of Improvement and the Enclosure Acts, 
these alliances cannot be separated from the middle class’s ascendant 
wealth. Edward Said situates the narrative momentum of the 
nineteenth-century English novel within a broader middle-class 
‘consolidation of power’: 

The novelistic hero and heroine exhibit the restlessness and energy 
characteristic of the enterprising bourgeoisie, and they are 
permitted adventures in which their experiences reveal to them the 
limits of what they can aspire to, where they can go, what they 
can become. Novels therefore end either with the death of a hero 
or heroine (Julien Sorel, Emma Bovary, Bazarov, Jude the 
Obscure) who by virtue of overflowing energy does not fit into the 
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19 EtJward W Said. Culture and 
Impeuatism (New York Vintage 
Books. 1994). p, 71 


Margaret (Emilie Francois) 
rewrittaii as a tomboy. Same 
and SeasibUity (Ang Ua. 1995). 


orderly scheme of things, or with the protagonists* accession to 
stability (usually in the form of marriage or confirmed identity, as 
is the case with novels of Austen, Dickens, Thackeray, and George 
Eliot).’® 

This reading of Sense and Sensibility's country walk allows for a 
specifically audiovisual account of the cultural expression of power 
relations in the Austen cycle. The spatiotemporal economy of 
movement and constraint unfolds in relation to this neutral, dumb 
space, always already available to open up to the eye, to the 
wanderings and wonderings of Austen* s protagonists. To return from 
the country walk to the woman at the window, these audiovisual 
plottings of space and movement are clearly bound up in complex 
ways with gender. Williams and Said do not distinguish between 
male and female middle-class mobility; for a feminist reading, the 
Austen adaptations map out the limits of historical feminine middle- 
class mobility and aspiration, while at the same time seeking to 
overcome them, Austen’s female protagonists, particularly as 
rendered through the heightened feminist sensibility of the 1990s 
adaptations, wish, retrospectively, to partake in the acquisitive 
ramblings of their male class counterparts. 


From a treatment of landscape, I now turn to questions of gendered 
and classed physical mobility raised implicitly in the reading of 
Elinor’s and Edward’s walk. From the static place of the woman at 
the window, this movement- image wishfully projects the female body 
into motion. A more dynamic audiovisual treatment of Austen’s 
story, this subtle shift in emphasis also evokes a feminist craving for 
female physical and social mobility that is written directly into the 
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Sense and Sensibility Screenplay 
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Publishing 1995) p 208 


22 Significantly the figure of the 
(kinetic) female child as a torch- 
bearer for a feminist future 
recurs in other contemporary 
feminist costume dramas such as 
The Piano (Jane Campion 1993) 
Or/ar)£to (Sally Poner, 1993) 
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23 Leonore Oavidoff and Catherine 
Hall Family Fortunes Men and 
Women of the English Middle 
Class 1780-1850 {lon6on 
Hutchinson 1987) p 319 

24 Ibid . p 403 


script.” Screenwriter Emma Thompson wryly notes the problem of 
physicality for the Dashwood women: ‘[I was] pulled out of revene 
by James [Schamus, co-producer] asking, yet again, what physical 
activities can be found for Elinor and Marianne. Painting, sewing, 
embroidering, writing letters, pressing leaves, it’s all depressingly 
girlie. Chin-ups, I suggest, but promise to think further 

Thompson’s rewnting of Margaret, the youngest Dashwood sister, 
as a tomboy introduces female corporeal dynamism to the restrained 
spatiotemporal economy of the costume drama. Margaret is 
continually pictured running, playing in the fields outside Barton 
Cottage, messing about in the pond. With her treehouse, her atlas, 
her fearless pirate games, Margaret shifts the film’s immobile spatial 
interior balance outwards into the inviting green landscape. Often 
Elinor, Mananne or Mrs Dashwood watch from the window as 
Margaret plays outside - for instance, in the fencing sequence with 
Edward mentioned above. In an audiovisual sense, Margaret presents 
a dynamic, moving detail m the otherwise posed, still shots (and 
perhaps, more speculatively, the female child as representative of a 
more dynamic feminist future) ^ 

For Leonore Davidoff and Catherine Hall, who chronicle the 
emergent middle-class distinction between private and public spheres 
in England of 1780-1850, the demarcation of the feminine realm of 
the home corresponds to a broader class-based focus on ‘careful 
regulation of spatial, temporal and social categories’.” This social 
and spatial demarcation was battled out in the countryside through 
the Enclosure Acts, and through the relegation of middle-class 
women to the ‘pnvate’ realm of the family. ‘Growing constraints on 
the physical and social mobility of women, especially young girls, is 
a motif across a range of activities Into the early nineteenth century, 
a great deal of enjoyment was still gained from walking, often in 
combination with dropping in to chat with neighbours or relatives 
From this - Austen’s - period onwards, Davidoff and Hall note, 
increasing social pressures made it suspect or even dangerous for a 
respectable young woman to travel unaccompanied through the 
countryside The social and physical mobility seen to be the province 
of bourgeois men of the period was imagined and enacted in relation 
to the increasing confinement of their female counterparts - as well 
as the ‘fixed’ existence of the working class or, for that matter, the 
inviting thresholds of colonial lands and peoples. 

In this fraught context of embattled mobility, Austen’s female 
protagonists generally walk with a chaperone or in a group. In Jane 
Austen^s Emma, the normally empty and inviting countryside twice 
becomes a place of danger, or at least discomfort, for ladies out on a 
walk* when Emma and Harriet Smith are accosted by a ragged group 
of gypsies, and when their carriage gets stuck in the mud. On each 
occasion they are rescued by a gallant man on horseback In Sense 
and Sensibility, Marianne’s spontaneous rambhngs in the ram 
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precipitate physical peril (the ubiquitous turned ankle, and two 
chance downpours) and rescue; and finally, in Persuasion, Lydia 
rashly throws herself off an embankment into the arms of Captain 
Wentworth, only to incur a concussion These scrapes provide a 
romantic rush of physical peril and thnlling rescue. Without 
fundamentally controverting the inherently empty and benevolent 
nature of the idyllic countryside, these incidents facilitate the 
respective romantic developments. With the possible exception of the 
chicken thieves outside Emma Woodhouse’s window, these dangers 
constitute plot points rather than ‘real conditions’. In practice, 
Austen’s protagonists are nonetheless confined to intenor spaces 
through the persuasion of social consensus. 

Within Austen and within a liberal feminist mode of thought in 
which female access to mobility, even for the middle classes, is 
rarely self-evident, the movement-image of the woman at the window 
resonates both as a condensed expression of social constraint and 
social repression and as a figure of potentiality. Thompson’s impulse 
towards a more dynamic feminine past in Sense and Sensibility 
retrospectively craves class and physical mobility, even while 
critically noting the limits of this dream for Austen’s female 
protagonists. In this light, the mobilization of the female figure in the 
landscape stands out most resoundingly in Pride and Prejudice, 
where Elizabeth (Jennifer Ehle) consistently stndes, cheerful and 
apple-cheeked, through the idyllic countryside. In fact, four out of 
five of the episodes in this adaptation begin with Elizabeth or her 
sisters out on a country walk. 

Lizzie meets with the disapproval of the more aristocratic folk at 
Netherfield when she amves for a visit with muddy shoes. At 
Rosings Park, when admonished to stay inside for her health, Lizzie 
states, ‘I think I’ve stayed indoors too long. Fresh air and exercise is 
all I need.’ After the stillness of the woman at the window, Lizzie’s 
walks evoke an audiovisual and corporeal pleasure in movement and 
possibility. These pleasures emerge more in Sense and Sensibility and 
Pride and Prejudice than in the other Austen adaptations, particularly 
the sombre Persuasion. Embodying the movement-image of the 
country walk, Lizzie carries an independent, dynamic, freethinking 
force as a compelling heroine within the terms of the emergent 
middle classes favoured by Austen. Set against costume drama’s 
predominant stillness and social constraint, Lizzie’s enjoyment of the 
walk with Its relative physical freedom - for its own sake - becomes 
particularly poignant, especially in a framing of the past through 
present exigencies. The historical battle over the demarcation of 
gendered and classed spaces described by Davidoff and Hall and 
chronicled by Austen is revisited through the shifting representational 
and social encodings of contemporary audiovisual adaptation. 

The projection of the female body from a spot by the window 
outwards into the countryside represents an interesting contemporary 
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and Empire Said focuses on 
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their absence See Said Culture 
and Impenalisw pp 80-97 

27 Oeleiize Cinema J p 16 


‘updating’ of Austen - a revision importantly informed, I have 
suggested, by the desiring frameworks of contemporar>' feminism. As 
suggested in the analysis of Elinor’s and Edward’s walk, this move 
retrospectively scripts these female characters into the restless, 
acquisitive project of middle-class men, while incisively recording 
their exclusion through gender. Yet on another more subtle reading 
of Elizabeth’s walks, such physical mobility expresses a longed-for 
pleasure in physical movement for its own sake, something 
historically problematic for women both physically and in 
representation. To return to the woman at the window, she might be 
read as condensing a number of layered qualities of desire: a passive 
desire for romance and marriage; an acquisitive desire for property 
and the wealth and rights it imparts; and a class-based desire for 
social mobility and individual freedom. Such gendered retrospective 
desires are at once complicit with all of these power relations - 
indeed they cannot be conceived of except in relation to these class- 
based forms of constraint and mobility - and are also a form of 
potentiality that is at once corporeal, discursive and deeply felt. 

If there is an ambiguity in these layered readings of gendered 
space and movement, it is deliberate. Through this detailed 
topographical approach, I hold that there is a tension between a 
critical reading of representational power relations as always already 
relational and the very pleasurable elements of ‘movement’ that 
captivate and transport the viewer. As Pam Cook says of historical 
costume drama, these qualities of escape, of fantastical identification 
and indeed ‘transportation’ are pivotal to feminist readings of cultural 
texts.’ Indeed, costume dramas by definition transport the viewer 
into historical settings. It is fascinating that so much reproduction of 
the past works through a gendered sense of constraint - a constraint 
that gains cultural resonance and affective force only in relation to 
other histoncal trajectories, whether these enter the frame explicitly 
or not. Through the final movement-image of this essay, I examine 
the frame of colonial space that lurks just off the page of Austen’s 
novels, just off the screen in the adaptations. This space can be read 
through the ghostly movement-image of the sailing ship that haunts 
the margins of Austen’s domestic English narratives. 


For Said, the colonies provide a significant register of imagined 
mobility and possibility in the nineteenth-century novel, even as early 
as Austen’s period.^ The question of colonialism forms a shadowy 
yet essential aspect of a retrospective audiovisual economy of 
constraint and movement. One way of thinking about the role of 
colonialism in these emphatically ‘domestic’ English texts is as ‘out- 
of-field’ or hors-champ Deleuze uses this term in relation to the 
problem of framing to describe ‘what is neither seen nor understood, 
but IS nevertheless perfectly present’ ” If reading class back into 
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Austen requires the deconstructive tactics of reading against the grain 
of ‘narrative space’, of amplifying details within the frame, the 
problem of colonialism necessitates examining the hors-champ of 
colonial space from outside the frame altogether 

Consider, then, a haunting movement- image from Persuasion, in 
which Anne Elliot (Amanda Root) gazes apprehensively out of a 
second-storey window of a town house in Bath. Shot from street 
level, the character is symbolically imprisoned behind a wrought iron 
grate as she anxiously peers down to the street below in quest of 
Captain Wentworth. The most sombre and socially critical of the 
1990s Austen adaptations. Persuasion conveys a profound sense of 
the physical and social constraints of a certain feminine class 
expenence. This gendered relation of stasis and mobility is made 
explicit by Anne as she descnbes the devotion of the ‘weaker sex’ to 
the men who come and go in their lives: ‘We do not forget you as 
soon as you forget us. We cannot help ourselves. We live at home, 
quiet, confined, and our feelings prey on us. You always have 
business of some sort or another to take you back into the world.’ In 
contrast to the attenuated yet inviting possibilities offered by the 
idyllic countryside outside Elinor Dashwood’s, Emma Woodhouse’s 
and Lizzie Rennet’s windows, Anne’s urban confinement is far more 
cruel. In a much more claustrophobic account of the social 
constraints of English middle-class life, Anne looks further afield 
for her escape, towards the spectre of Captain Wentworth’s sailing 
ship. Roger Michell’s adaptation pointedly foregrounds themes of 
class and gendered social constraint by juxtaposing the stuffy 
interiors of mannered society with the inviting, open horizons of the 
sea. 

From the core ‘knowable communities’ nestled in the picturesque 
landscapes, colonial spaces and references seep persistently, if subtly, 
into the frame - from Margaret Dashwood’s atlas to the offscreen 
adventures afforded male protagonists Colonel Brandon and Captain 
Wentworth This play of location comes into frame in Sense and 
Sensibility in the scene with Margaret’s atlas, where Edward feigns 
geographical ignorance to draw the girl out. Her ongoing play at 
‘pirates’, as she spies with a glass from her treehouse - all 
sequences, incidentally, invented by screenwriter Thompson - further 
project Margaret as a dynamic, adventurous figure. Significantly, the 
adventures of travel and exploration are retrospectively extended to 
the female character, even if in an explicitly fanciful, playful way. In 
Elinor’s and Edward’s exchange noted above, for instance, Edward 
suggests that they may need to turn to piracy as an escape from the 
limits of conventional codes of behaviour. 

Of all the adaptations, it is Persuasion that most explicitly deploys 
the possibilities of the sea and travel as an escape from conventional 
English bourgeois morality. In a departure from the domestic sphere 
of the novel’s early pages, the film opens with a rowboat coming 
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ashore from a navy ship Returning from the Napoleonic Wars, 
Admiral Croft, his wife and her brother Captain Wentworth, as well 
as the sailors at Lyme, extend the restless mobility of the emergent 
middle class from the English countryside out to the colonies Aside 
from their pointed function as a foil to the decadent aristocracy, 
these kindly sailors offer a link with the exotic and exciting 
possibilities of the colonies - riches, adventure, war Lacking the 
capital to marry Anne, Captain Wentworth joins the navy. Upon his 
return ten years later, he has made his fortune of twenty thousand 
pounds by bringing pnvateers to the West Indies. Said points out that 
such good fortune strikes a recurring chord within nineteenth-century 
novels- ‘As a reference, as a point of definition, as an easily assumed 
place of travel, wealth, and service, the empire functions for much of 
the European nineteenth century as a codified, if only marginally 
visible, presence in fiction.’^ 

In parallel with the historical expulsion of the working class from 
the idyllic countrysides of the English novel described by Williams, 
the raw materials and cheap labour of the colonies were 
indispensable to the emergent wealth and culture of the middle class 
As a career, a source of wealth for British younger sons, and escape 
from scandal, the fortunes of empire, like class, pervade the narrative 
economy of the nineteenth-century novel Many of Austen’s male 
characters, from Persuasion's sailors to Colonel Brandon in Sense 
and Sensibility, have reaped the experience of the wide world. In 
these two films particularly, military experience and colonial 
adventure shape the measure of a robust, worldly masculinity. 
Willoughby the dandy and gentle Edward the aspiring clergyman 
contrast with Colonel Brandon’s weathered military experience and 
hunting prowess; and Brandon’s manliness is echoed in Captain 
Wentworth’s tempered, inarticulate character as he returns to Anne in 
uniform after years at sea. 

In Persuasion, the romance and promise of empire speak through 
the idyllic movement-image of the sailing ship that bookends the 
film.^ From the naval frigate bringing the eligible sailors home to 
port at the outset, to Captain Wentworth’s ship bearing the happy 
newly married couple off into the sunset, the sea offers a horizon of 
freedom and possibility. While the sea never directly enters Austen’s 
novel, the romantic closure of the contemporary adaptation brings 
Anne on board Wentworth’s ship (whereas at the close of the novel 
she IS implicitly relegated to port, with the threat of another war 
looming). In the film’s concluding sequence, the gendered dilemma 
of desire and movement is resolved m an (almost) egalitarian 
marriage which includes Anne in Fredenck’s adventures, to a soaring 
romantic love ana. The romantic possibility of travel for women 
arises directly m a dinner conversation in the television movie. 
Admiral Croft’s wife Sophie recounts her seafanng adventures. 
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Harem Nation Gender Empire, 
and the Cultures of Travel 
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In the fifteen years of my marriage, though many women have 
done more . I have crossed the Atlantic four times, and have 
been once to the East Indies, and back again; besides having 
been in different places about home - Cork, and Lisbon, and 
Gibraltar. 

Mrs Croft’s account of her travels marks the arrival of the female 
adventurer on the high seas - a far cry from the safe spot at the 
window where Anne passes her time. Not merely contained in her 
domestic environment, this emergent feminine and feminist subject 
craves mobility, travel and adventure. But like the walk in the 
country, real and imagined access to such mobility and possibility is 
ambiguous, and fraught with difficulty and contradiction. If the 
woman at the window evokes both constraint and potentiality, the 
‘outside’ to this constrained intenor space - class relations, 
colonialism and, indeed, race and ethnicity - impinge on the costume 
drama’s careful interiors. 

On this theme, Inderpal Grewal considers a passage from George 
Eliot’s Middlemarch in which Dorothea Casaubon looks out of her 
window on the agricultural workers below. She experiences an 
epiphany, realizing that she is no mere spectator in class relations, 
but that her ‘luxurious shelter’ derives from these people’s labours. 
Looking down on the countryside from her window, Dorothea 
participates in the nineteenth-century aesthetic trope* ‘I am the 
monarch of all I survey’. Eliot’s careful reframing situates her 
protagonist in an ambiguous relationship with these power structures, 
even as Austen’s heroines rest both inside and outside the 
entitlements of their class position. Grewal suggests that Dorothea’s 
complex allegiance to structures of mastery, ‘a denial of domination 
and a parody of power’, arises in late nineteenth-century feminine 
rhetonc to create ‘a subject position for middle-class Englishwomen 
that IS gendered through discourses of class and imperialism’ ^ 
Through Eliot, Grewal evokes a later historical period than Austen 
Her insights are nonetheless instructive in relation to the implicit 
treatment of colonialism in the Austen adaptations, and are rendered 
explicit in Persuasion. This influential ‘subject position for middle- 
class Englishwomen’ may still be identified within the contradictory 
liberal feminist longing for mobility at work in the Austen 
adaptations. 


A senes of observations on the representational significances of space 
and movement is condensed in one movement-image from 
Persuasion. Reminiscent of Sense and Sensibility's country walk, this 
moment transpires dunng a sea walk at Lyme. Anne and Henrietta 
stroll at a deliberate pace towards frame right along the sea wall 
This long shot sets them against a luminous, wide open seascape, the 
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The sea walk at Lyme. Jane 
Austen’s Persuasion 
(BBC. 1996). ® BBC. 



glorious morning animated by a lively piano score. Away from the 
prying eyes of Kellynch Hall, the women seem freer, and yet more 
burdened with things unsaid. In the midst of this leisurely stroll, 
there is a remarkable moment: the camera, almost bored with the 
slowness, the agony of a romance that cannot seem to get started, 
deserts the narrative to follow a ragged young boy’s headlong run as 
he passes them, moving swiftly to the right all the way along a pier. 
Digressing for a moment on this detail of pure movement, the 
camera briefly lights on another journey distinct from that of the 
narrative. In keeping with Persuasion s persistent foregrounding of 
the sea and its possibilities for respiration, equality and movement, 
this shot opens up the breadth of the seaside horizon as the boy runs 
past a tiny wo(^en sailing ship. This panning shot ends abruptly as 
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the boy passes Captain Wentworth and Louisa walking in the other 
direction and the camera, deserting the boy who runs off frame, then 
follows the protagonists back towards their encounter with Anne. At 
this juncture, the camera’s movement is drawn back into the 
narrative. 

This movement-image expresses several intersecting spatial power 
relations. As with the scattenng sheep, the boy’s headlong run (what 
or whom was he running to or from?) functions within the visual 
economy of the shot as a kinetic counterpoint in the plodding 
narrative progression, the class-designated perambulation of the 
protagonists. A few remarks about genre, tempo and movement are 
fitting here. Austen’s deliberate country walks and dinner table 
conversations function visually (and also audially) against carefully 
backgrounded landscapes and people. With the key exception of the 
ballroom dances,^ these narratives unfold largely through careful 
conversation, and in precise diction: consequently, Austen’s 
protagonists can never move too quickly. This narrative economy, in 
concert with the genre’s constitutive pleasures of costume and mise- 
en-scene, contributes to costume drama’s charactenstic stillness. For 
the spatial choreography of scenes, we commonly enter and leave the 
library conversation on the coat-tails of a servant carrying a tray. In 
this way, the adaptation situates the novels’ rather disembodied 
conversations and interior monologues, and inserts movement, 
passages between scenes. In class terms the entire setup, the 
beautifully-choreographed balls, the mouthwatenng feasts, are 
anticipated through the frenetic bustling of servants; even the pointed 
dinner conversations are facilitated, ‘moved along’, by the gloved 
hand that reaches into the frame at the nght moment to pour or clear 
away. In a sense, all of these precise, leisurely narrative moments are 
brought to us, both literally and formally, by the backgrounded 
labours of working people. 

This account of the political stakes of presence and absence, the 
subtlety of audiovisual layenng and emphasis, resonates within 
debates on heritage cinema. For instance, Higson argues that the 
genre’s mise-en-scene overwhelms the social commentary earned by 
the dialogue, that ‘at the level of image, narrative instability [the 
hybrid quality of Englishness] was overwhelmed by the alluring 
spectacle of iconographic stability’,^ But where Higson posits a 
contradiction between visual spectacle and the (importantly audial) 
level of narrative, I would suggest that there are many forms of 
continuity m the class-based treatment of voice” and character 
movement. Further, in detailing the contents of these ‘alluring 
spectacles’, the present essay untangles particular trajectories of 
desire related to class, gender, and colonialism - trajectories of desire 
that are not monolithic, but ambiguous and contradictory. In the 
process, I have pushed the discussion beyond the usual terms of 
national identity and sexual difference towards a broader 
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consideration of the ongoing and contradictory productivity of space 
and movement in representation. 

A topographical approach to the analysis of cultural texts perceives 
the work of representation as the restless and ongoing charting of 
geographical, social and corporeal spaces Michel de Certeau 
suggests that the work of the story is constantly to mark off space, 
symbolically to produce (and demolish) imagined social spatial 
structures. More than mere description, the story becomes a creative 
act of delimitation: 

It even has distributive power and performative force (it does what 
It says) when an ensemble of circumstances is brought together. 
Then it founds spaces. Reciprocally, where stones are disappearing 
(or else are being reduced to museographical objects), there is a 
loss of space. . . By considenng the role of stories in delimitation, 
one can see that the primary function is to authorize the 
establishment, displacement, or transcendence of limits.^ 

In this vein, the contemporary Austen adaptations may be seen as the 
latest charting of sedimented literary, painterly and audiovisual 
cultural traditions that continuously map the histoncal social space of 
early nineteenth-century England through the ever-shifting demands 
of the present. To fold these observations back into my core question 
of gendered space and movement, these texts, as part of a ‘woman’s 
genre’ of costume drama, operate in de Certeau’ s terms to ‘found’ or 
even to ‘authorize’ the exploration of gendered places and 
experiences within a representational field still dominated by 
masculine stories. Given the durability of Austen’s worldview for 
generations of audiences, especially feminine and feminist audiences. 
It IS illuminating to consider the overlapping spaces and historical 
trajectories that impinge on the view and the desires of the woman at 
the window. 

Through its investigation of the textual spatiality of costume 
drama, this essay has introduced a topographical approach to 
audiovisual analysis. This reading of the Austen adaptations suggests 
an intimate connection between genre, the spatial plotting of power, 
and the social choreography of movement. In dominant realist forms 
of British period and costume drama, relations of class and gender 
are signalled through a preferred mode and tempo of physical 
comportment and diction that may be read simultaneously as a type 
of constraint and an expression of profound entitlement ^ Although I 
denve my insights from the specific instance of costume drama, 
these methodological moves may be productively extended. By 
foregrounding issues of corporeal and narrative movement, social 
space and tempo, this approach incorporates many key properties of 
audiovisual genres and texts. Combining Deleuze’s movement-image 
with literary theory, geography and feminist theory, this mode of 
analysis draws from outside the traditional territory of film theory, 
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and in the process, it seeks to challenge and extend existing 
theoretical frameworks including psychoanalysis, semiotics, and genre 
analysis. 

Guiding this topographical approach is a political and 
epistemological move that correlates the formal properties of space 
and movement in cultural texts with culturally complex struggles 
over imagined social space and human possibility. By no means a 
simple or straightforward proposition, topographical analysis, like any 
other framework, illuminates distinctive elements in cultural texts 
while obscuring others. My foregrounding of space and movement as 
analytical frameworks can generate a useful and necessarily flexible 
grid for the consideration of interlocking trajectories of social power 
and expenence in a way that can broaden feminist film theory’s 
often limited focus on sexual difference. At the same time, costume 
drama as object could usefully prompt other investigations: the 
extensive vocabularies of sexuality and desire drawn from 
psychoanalysis; a reading of memory or historical time; or a 
poststructuralist account of corporeal masquerade and performativity, 
for example. In this sense, different theoretical frameworks may well 
be complementary, and must certainly proceed in dialogue. 
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The Twentieth International Festival of Women’s 
Films, Creteil, 3-12 April 1998 

What makes a ‘feminist classic’? We ask this 
question because a key part of the twentieth 
Creteil festival was dedicated to reflecting 
upon which films previously shown at the 
festival would survive for future generations 
of women. Films featured in this section 
ranged from the much lauded and dependable 
Deutschland Bleiche Mutter (Helma Sanders- 
Brahms, Ger., 1980) through the memorable 
rve Heard the Mermaids Singing (Patricia 
Rozema, Can., 1987) to the big 
disappointment of La Belle verte (Coline 
Serreau, Fra., 1996). Although the notion of a 
‘feminist classic’ might seem outdated (given 
the postmodern backlash against feminism) it 
was remarkable that most of the twenty films 
in this section still ment this title, either 
because of their focus on relationships 
between women or depiction of strong female 
characters (De Suite rond Christine M /A 
Question of Silence [Marleen Goms, Neth , 
1982], Die blew me Zeit/The German Sisters 
[Margarethe von Trotta, Ger., 1981], Anne 
Trister [Lea Pool, Can., 1986], or because of 
their careful documentation of areas 
previously hidden or ignored {Daughters of 
the Dust [Julie Dash, N. Amer., 1991], 
Warrior Marks [Pratibha Parmar, Brit., 

1993]). 

Looking beyond the form and content of 
the films mentioned above it should be noted 
that survival of the ‘feminist classic’ is 
increasingly dependent upon exhibition and 
distribution strategies. Having attended the 
festival for seven years now, we have become 
aware that for many, if not most, women 
filmmakers a festival such as this - wholly 
dedicated to films made by women with 
spaces for fiction features, documentaries and 
short films - is one of the few arenas still 
accessible to them. Perhaps with this in mind. 


Creteil has over the years become 
increasingly oriented towards the promotion 
of the films screened, and several of the 
pnzes now include money for subtitling or 
distnbution This slice of reality - that films 
need to be seen - was much m evidence at 
this year’s festival and, as we shall discuss, 
many of the post-screening debates addressed 
ways in which part of the celebration of 
Creteil’ s twenty years could involve the 
international dissemination of the work 
accumulated 

In terms of feminist practice, two more of 
the films m the ‘Feminist Classics’ section 
stood out for opening up paths which have 
since been well trodden. In the first, Johanna 
dArc of Mongolia (Ulnka Ottmger, Ger., 
1989), four western passengers are travelling 
on the Trans-Sibenan express train: an 
elegant British scientist (played by Delphine 
Seyrig), an American music-hall star, a 
German teacher and a young girl with 
rucksack and Walkman. The group are getting 
to know each other (to the accompaniment of 
musical interludes from the Kahnka Sisters), 
when the train is hijacked by a band of 
Mongolian highwaywomen, and the voyage of 
discovery really begins. In the second film. 
Born in Flames (Lizzie Borden, N. Amer., 
1983) a futuristic film, women of different 
races work together and become 
revolutionaries with the intention of, among 
other things, taking over the media. 

The two visions descnbed above may be 
distinctive, but their spirit has repeatedly 
found its way into the films showcased at 
Creteil On the one hand the non-voyeuristic 
yet gluttonous ‘visual pleasure’ of Ottinger’s 
technicolor fantasy can be traced in films 
which rework the costume drama or offer 
sweet female dreams (such as Fve Heard the 
Mermaids Singing). On the other hand the 
committed activism of Borden’s film has been 
revisited largely in the documentary section. 
Lately this section seems to have been 
overrun by films which reclaim lesbian 
history in a mainstream context In 1992 and 
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1998, Barbara Hammer presented two of her 
complex and creative additions to lesbian 
hers to ry. The earlier documentary, Nil rale 
Kisses (US, 1991), created a celebratory 
montage of lesbian practices, denying firmly 
any coherent ‘counter-narrative’ to the 
dominant story of women in society. 
Hammer’s latest film, The Female Closet 
(N. Amer., 1997) engages with the problems 
of creating different histones without losing 
the contemporary viewpoint. Again, the 
documentary is defined by subtle techniques 
which foreground construction and mediation. 
The lesbian identity of three artists is charted, 
the photographer Alice Austen, the montage 
artist Hannah Hoch, and the contemporary 
painter Nicole Eisenman. We follow the 
moves to excavate data: Hammer interviews 
curators of museums unwilling to 
acknowledge their artists’ sexuality, and we 
are encouraged to laugh at the bickering of 
historians. Homophobia is apparent, not only 
in the shadows surrounding the histone 
figures’ sexualities but also when Hammer 
inserts her own ‘dyke self’ into the picture 
and we see the effects of her presence on her 
interviewees. The butt of the joke is the 
mainstream, and its inability to see what is in 
front of Its eyes. 

Other genres of lesbian herstories include 
the archival projects of Greta Schiller and 
Andrea Weiss. In 1995, Creteil screened 
Pans was a Woman (Brit./N. Amer /Ger ) by 
Greta Schiller - an in-depth documentary of 
the creative community of artists and 
philosophers surrounding Gertrude Stein, 
Gisele Freud and others - which showed an 
alternative world in Pans, a strong, 
supportive, living world of female difference. 
The French context was exchanged for a 
British one this year with A Bit of Scarlet. 
When It was Not Cool to be Queer (Andrea 
Weiss, Brit., 1996), which won the public 
pnze for best documentary. Film sequences 
are used to catalogue the history of 
stereotypes which make up Bntain’s 
engagement with the gay or the lesbian The 


repressive effects of the media representations 
are not forgotten, but irony undercuts outrage 
as Hammer Horror girls kiss and seduce, and 
Carry On gays wink at one another. 

Short films seem to have little life outside 
the festival circuit, and in Creteil, where they 
are screened before the features, it is hard to 
adjust to the different viewing experience 
they offer. This year’s prizes for short films 
went to two which tested their audience’s 
tolerance of eccentricity. The winner of the 
Canal Plus prize was Rat Women (Minkie 
Spiro, Brit., 1997), a spoof documentary in 
which the keeping of rats was treated as an 
everyday pastime, while the prize for best 
European short went to the more macabre De 
Suikerpot/The Sugar Bowl (Hilde van 
Meigham, Bel., 1997) which charted the 
mental breakdown of a mother driven to harm 
her child. A more upbeat short, which also 
used the form to excellent effect, was Sabor 
A Ml (Can., 1997) by Claudia Morgado 
Escanilla, director of last year’s Festival 
Unbound (Can., 1995). This film surrounds its 
tale of hot Latin seduction with Catholic 
mysticism as two female neighbours play a 
game of peeping tom with a difference, the 
object of the gaze not only looks back, she 
actually arranges herself for the looker. Lush 
colours and creative choreography enfold a 
lesbian desire which is allowed to be both 
playful and seductive 

Ulrike Ottinger and Lizzie Borden, 
mentioned already, were also part of a forum 
which included most of the makers of the 
films celebrating twenty years of Creteil. The 
slice of reality mentioned earlier was offered 
largely by the German directors - Sanders 
Brahms and Ottinger - who, rather than 
spouting aphonsms or lamenting the passing 
of some golden age, suggested practical ways 
in which Creteil’ s twenty years could be put 
to good use: pn manly through the creation of 
an archive in which all the films shown 
would be available for public use The value 
of this idea lies in the wealth of material 
which has been presented at Creteil. with at 
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least twenty films in competition each year 
(fiction and documentary), of which fewer 
than twenty per cent secure international 
distnbution, there are still plenty of films 
waiting to be discovered in a world beyond 
this curious Parisian suburb. 

On the subject of competition films, both 
the jury and the public pnze in the fiction 
category went to a tragicomedy by Lidi 
Bobrova, V Toi Stranie/In this Country (Rus., 
1997). Bobrova seems to share the ironic 
attitude of her compatriot Kira Muratova 
towards ‘new Russia’, stemming perhaps from 
the fact that she too has struggled for 
autonomy in her filmmaking, but has only 
really succeeded since perestroika. Unlike 
Muratova, however, Bobrova clothes her wit 
in a kinder, less acerbic style of character-led 
comedy. 

After ‘Les Europeenes’ in 1992 and 1993, 
‘Femmes Islam ou traditions’ in 1995, an 
Indian section in 1996 and an Eastern 
European section last year, Creteil’s 
wandering geographic programme came to 
rest this year in Africa The struggles 
involved in filmmaking, amply demonstrated 
in the work of Bobrova and Muratova, are 
equally evident in the films programmed in 
this section. At the head of the promotion 
was the Senegalese Safi Faye, upon whose 
shoulders rests the mantle of being the first 
African woman to have made a feature film, 
Mossane/The Purity (1990-96), experiencing 
many difficulties along the way, hence its six 
years in production. 

The African section showcased fifty films 
and videos, chosen - so the programme 
suggested - for their vivacity and diversity. 
Viewing such work in a short period of time 
one IS struck by a homogeneity of desire - a 
wish on the part of all filmmakers to use the 
camera to educate both local and global 
audiences - alongside a diversity in style and 
content Unlike the European section last 
year, which lacked order, the African 
programme attempted thematic (documentaries 
on AIDS awareness), authonal (such as Anne- 


Laure Folly, Sarah Maldoror) and star-based 
readings (for example Miriam Makeba, Isseu 
Niang). Another distinct thread running 
through this section concerned the position of 
filmmakers in relation to their subjects. Given 
that many of these women trained abroad - in 
France in particular, and in subjects such as 
anthropology and ethnography as well as 
cinema - one might expect a distanced gaze. 
Whilst this was sometimes the case (the 
camera remained an observer) the careful 
attention on the filmmaker gave to her subject 
frequently created an intimacy which made 
the otherwise troubling and challenging 
content easier to watch. 

A particular pleasure, though at times 
equally troubling to watch, was this year’s 
Autoportrait devoted to Hanna Schygulla. The 
Schygulla-Fassbmder partnership was recalled 
through SIX of the twelve films chosen. As we 
have mentioned in past reports, this 
Autoportrait section is always an opportunity 
for serial viewing of an actress’s work. With 
the Schygulla section one is struck by the 
increasing melodrama in Schygulla’s roles in 
her work with Fassbinder, as well as the 
unconventional range of femininities which 
she portrays. 

The challenge to gender conventions 
represented by the Schygulla-Fassbmder 
partnership took centre stage in another film, 
Sexing the Label (Anna Broinowski, Aus., 
1996), which won the jury pnze in the 
documentary section and took as its theme the 
effacement and fluidity of gender boundaries, 
which It documented in and around Sydney’s 
Gay and Lesbian Mardi Gras. The ambiguous 
sexuality of transsexual, transgendered, post- 
operative or steroid-taking people was 
celebrated, while the politics involved in 
‘naming’ such ambiguity (gay? straight? 
femme? butch‘s) was ridiculed. 

The new perspectives on gender and 
sexuality presented in Anna Broinowski’s 
documentary have been raised before at the 
festival, for example in work by Barbara 
Hammer, Yvonne Rainer, Rose Troche and 
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Shu Lea Cheang. A collection featunng these 
filmmakers alone would constitute a valuable 
resource (since Hammer’s and Rainer’s work 
at least is hard to get hold of in the UK). If 
we add to this, though, the films mentioned at 
the beginning of this review, then Creteil’s 
latest project of preservation (issuing these 
films on video, or creating an archive open to 
the public) assumes huge importance. 
Returning to the question of which films 
previously shown at the Creteil festival will 
survive for future generations of women, it 
would seem that Creteil itself holds the key. 

Cathy Fowler and Petra Kuppers 


Visual Media: History, Aesthetics and Reception. 
International Media Conference, University of 
Copenhagen, 1-4 December 1997 

Visuality as a term has gained a lot of 
currency in the 1990s, both inside and outside 
academia. Publishers’ catalogues have 
featured titles such as Vision and Visuality, 
Visual Theory, Visual Culture, Vision and 
Textuality, Vision in Context and Visual 
Display ^ Readers on, and introductions to, 
visual culture are being produced to meet the 
market’s demand. Also, at many universities 
this interdisciplinary field is now sufficiently 
established that degrees in visual culture or in 
visual and cultural studies are available As 
the questionnaire on visual culture in October, 
no 77 (1996) shows, this phenomenon goes 
beyond media-based historical disciplines but 
IS highly controversial. According to some 
scholars, the visual culture approach is 
promoting ‘a disembodiment of the cultural 
object’ (Carol Armstrong, Tom Conley). 
Others see the approach as a potential for 
disciplinary renewal (Michael Ann Holly) or 
as a necessary step m the face of the 
electronic and digital interactive arts: in D.N. 
Rodowick’s words, ‘the new media inspire 
visual studies through an implicit 
philosophical confrontation’, defying 


established notions of visuality. Whereas Tom 
Gunning fears ‘reifying a division of the 
senses’, Rodowick considers visual studies as 
a call for rethinking aesthetic and 
philosophical categories. 

It was with this framework and these 
debates in mind that I travelled to 
Copenhagen to participate in a conference on 
‘Visual Media’, I had learned of the 
conference by accident, and decided to 
participate to see how Nordic practice fitted 
in to both visual culture and 
interdisciplinarity. One more way to circulate 
the catchword, I thought, and expected to 
participate m a discussion of the central 
concepts. The conference was organized by a 
research programme called ‘The Visual 
Construction of Reality’ (1996-9). This is 
housed in the Faculty of Humanities at 
Copenhagen University, and involves the 
departments of Film and Media Studies, 
Psychology, History, Informatics, Nordic 
Languages and Literature, as well as Art and 
Theatre. (See the programme home page at 
<http://coco.ihi.ku.dk/-visuals/English.html>) 

The four-day conference was organized 
thematically into four sections focusing on 
history, aesthetics, cognition and social issues 
The ambitious conference programme featured 
speakers from Britain, France, Germany, the 
Netherlands, the USA, Norway and Denmark. 
All the papers were delivered at plenaries 
which provided a good opportunity for 
distanced observation, but also affected the 
level of interaction and made me remember 
how it felt to attend undergraduate lectures 
from nine to five every day. The conference 
atmosphere was, however, very relaxed and 
friendly. The rest of the audience was made 
up mainly of local teachers and students, 
with a few academic tounsts from 
neighbouring countries. The intensive 
programme and carefully prepared talks by 
guest speakers kept the participants alert 
throughout. 

The theme of the first day was ‘History of 
Visual Media’ featuring Janet Staiger, Annette 
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Shu Lea Cheang. A collection featunng these 
filmmakers alone would constitute a valuable 
resource (since Hammer’s and Rainer’s work 
at least is hard to get hold of in the UK). If 
we add to this, though, the films mentioned at 
the beginning of this review, then Creteil’s 
latest project of preservation (issuing these 
films on video, or creating an archive open to 
the public) assumes huge importance. 
Returning to the question of which films 
previously shown at the Creteil festival will 
survive for future generations of women, it 
would seem that Creteil itself holds the key. 

Cathy Fowler and Petra Kuppers 


Visual Media: History, Aesthetics and Reception. 
International Media Conference, University of 
Copenhagen, 1-4 December 1997 

Visuality as a term has gained a lot of 
currency in the 1990s, both inside and outside 
academia. Publishers’ catalogues have 
featured titles such as Vision and Visuality, 
Visual Theory, Visual Culture, Vision and 
Textuality, Vision in Context and Visual 
Display ^ Readers on, and introductions to, 
visual culture are being produced to meet the 
market’s demand. Also, at many universities 
this interdisciplinary field is now sufficiently 
established that degrees in visual culture or in 
visual and cultural studies are available As 
the questionnaire on visual culture in October, 
no 77 (1996) shows, this phenomenon goes 
beyond media-based historical disciplines but 
IS highly controversial. According to some 
scholars, the visual culture approach is 
promoting ‘a disembodiment of the cultural 
object’ (Carol Armstrong, Tom Conley). 
Others see the approach as a potential for 
disciplinary renewal (Michael Ann Holly) or 
as a necessary step m the face of the 
electronic and digital interactive arts: in D.N. 
Rodowick’s words, ‘the new media inspire 
visual studies through an implicit 
philosophical confrontation’, defying 


established notions of visuality. Whereas Tom 
Gunning fears ‘reifying a division of the 
senses’, Rodowick considers visual studies as 
a call for rethinking aesthetic and 
philosophical categories. 

It was with this framework and these 
debates in mind that I travelled to 
Copenhagen to participate in a conference on 
‘Visual Media’, I had learned of the 
conference by accident, and decided to 
participate to see how Nordic practice fitted 
in to both visual culture and 
interdisciplinarity. One more way to circulate 
the catchword, I thought, and expected to 
participate m a discussion of the central 
concepts. The conference was organized by a 
research programme called ‘The Visual 
Construction of Reality’ (1996-9). This is 
housed in the Faculty of Humanities at 
Copenhagen University, and involves the 
departments of Film and Media Studies, 
Psychology, History, Informatics, Nordic 
Languages and Literature, as well as Art and 
Theatre. (See the programme home page at 
<http://coco.ihi.ku.dk/-visuals/English.html>) 

The four-day conference was organized 
thematically into four sections focusing on 
history, aesthetics, cognition and social issues 
The ambitious conference programme featured 
speakers from Britain, France, Germany, the 
Netherlands, the USA, Norway and Denmark. 
All the papers were delivered at plenaries 
which provided a good opportunity for 
distanced observation, but also affected the 
level of interaction and made me remember 
how it felt to attend undergraduate lectures 
from nine to five every day. The conference 
atmosphere was, however, very relaxed and 
friendly. The rest of the audience was made 
up mainly of local teachers and students, 
with a few academic tounsts from 
neighbouring countries. The intensive 
programme and carefully prepared talks by 
guest speakers kept the participants alert 
throughout. 

The theme of the first day was ‘History of 
Visual Media’ featuring Janet Staiger, Annette 
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Kuhn, Anne Jerslev, Andrew Higson and 
Jostein Gripsrud The papers nearly all 
focused on film, Jostein Gnpsrud being the 
exception with his talk on television. All in 
all, television remained a marginalized ‘visual 
medium’ in this conference, cinema being the 
mam focus, along with new digital media 
The morning session concentrated on the 
issue of reception and initiated a discussion of 
spectatorship that continued throughout the 
conference. 

Janet Staiger’s opening talk ‘The perversity 
of spectators’ questioned what she called ‘the 
ideology of normative assumptions’ 
concerning spectatorship in both screen theory 
and in The Classical Hollywood Cinema by 
David Bordwell, Staiger and Knstin 
Thompson (1985). In Staiger’s view, both 
approaches ignored, in their assumptions 
about reception, ‘the variety of self-identities’, 
as well as ‘the variety of reasons for people 
to watch film’, while assuming spectators to 
be ‘knowledgeable and co-operative’. Citing 
examples such as stardom, emotional 
response, gay subcultures, camp readings, 
quiet spectators and post-viewing activities, 
Staiger formulated an understanding of 
spectatorship as ‘reverse’ or ‘perverse’. While 
enjoying her lucid and insightful presentation 
of the ‘normative description’, I was not 
convinced by Staiger’s thesis that ‘all 
spectators are perverse’, and also found her 
terminology rather questionable. Staiger 
explained that she wants to use the term in a 
purely formalist sense - m contrast to its 
queer use - to point out ‘how deviant people 
are in terms of normativity’. In my mind, 
however, it is highly doubtful whether the 
cultural, social and political implications of 
the concepts can be ignored. Is ‘queering’ 
becoming a merely formal attitude within 
academia, I wonder? 

In ‘Cinema culture and femininity m the 
1930s’ Annette Kuhn approached reception 
from a rather different viewpoint, based on 
her ethnohistoncal research project - a kind 
of memory work. Wanting to ‘challenge the 


silencing of ordinary women m historical 
accounts’, she posed a question ‘easier asked 
than answered’: what did young women bnng 
to the cinema? She started by citing a female 
informant as saying ‘I wanted life to be 
romantic and I wanted to be thin’, and then 
proceeded to question ‘the image of the poor 
star-struck servant girl’ that is found in 1930s 
films as well as in contemporary and later 
descnptions Through her focus on reception 
as a process where ‘an array of discourses, 
meanings and intertexts are activated, coincide 
and interact’, Kuhn made a strong argument 
for a historical and ethnographic approach to 
reception. While emphasizing reception as 
context-bound, she underlined the 
complexities of interpretation, noting that one 
should ‘always be rather wary of relating 
cinema culture to the broader social context’. 
No easy explanations available, I wrote in my 
notebook 

Reception and spectatorship figured again 
as an issue dunng the third day, ‘Media and 
the Mind’, which featured Dolf Zillmann, 
Peter Vorderer, Troben Kragh Grodal, Peter 
Wuss and Murray Smith It seemed, however, 
to be a completely different world of 
psychological and cognitivist 
conceptualizations, such as ‘experimental 
demonstrations’ on research on different 
enjoyments (Zillmann), ‘measuring’ suspense 
and interactivity (Vorderer), and illustrations 
of ‘typical brain flows’ (from perception to 
action) and ‘default modes’ (cognitive actions 
blocked) with an overhead-image of cerebrum 
(Grodal) In ‘Subjectivity, realism and 
narrative structures’, Torben Kragh Grodal 
defined subjectivity as ‘brain-flow blocked at 
an early stage’ and ‘blocked action-tendency’. 
This state, he asserted, is achieved through 
different formal strategies of cinematic plot 
construction, mise-en-scene, camerawork and 
editing, but is also ‘a consequence of an 
emotional defence’. 

Grodal’s presentation aroused a lively 
debate as invited speakers discussed the 
diffenng and overlapping definitions of 
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subjectivity and the meanings of 'impeded 
action’ in the actual viewing situation. The 
basic assumption underlying the presentation 
- ‘aesthetic experiences are based on very 
functional needs’ - remained, however, 
unchallenged. Whose needs'^ Whose 
subjectivity‘s Whose reality? Where and 
when? I was also troubled by this non- 
specificity in Murray Smith’s talk on 
‘Amorahty, curiosity and the horrific’, in 
which he discussed engagement - and coined 
a new term, ‘perverse allegiance’ - through 
immorality or amorahty with examples from 
Poe, Baudelaire, Rimbaud and Wilde, Anger, 
Mapplethorpe and two Cronenberg films, 
Shivers (1975) and The Fly (1986) Even 
here, the spectators haunted the reading, their 
emotions and moral stands being almost but 
not quite present. Both in Smith’s discussion 
of engagement and in Grodal’s talk on 
viewers’ reactions there were few connections 
to the historical forms of spectatorship Staiger 
and Kuhn had discussed. 

Yet another perspective on the issue of 
spectatorship was offered by Daniel Dayan 
who, in an mspinng paper on ‘Media rituals 
and modem society’, focused on audiences as 
communities. Taking an ‘ethical attitude’, he 
discussed media events (televised or televisual 
events) and film festivals (Sundance) in terms 
of rituals. Whereas media events, in his view, 
exemplify ‘a ritual without a place’ where 
collectivity is not about presence pointing 
thus to ‘the diasporic nature of all audiences’, 
film festivals provide a reverse case where 
‘space is re-introduced into the media that 
had destroyed it’. If cinema does not need 
aura, Daylan asked, why do people go to 
film festivals? - or to conferences, one might 
add 

In addition to reception and viewership the 
conference featured several papers on realism 
and documentary in a session called ‘Visual 
Media, Media Genres and Aesthetics’, the 
relationship between image and reality being 
a central theme in the Copenhagen research 
programme. Whereas Ib Bondebjerg, in his 


‘Film and modernity: realism and the 
aesthetics of Scandinavian new wave’, 
approached the issue of realism in the context 
of fiction film, Lennart H0jberg, Carl 
Plantinga and John Comer all focused on 
documentary in terms of style, genre and 
ontology. Plantinga criticized ‘the subjectivist 
turn in documentary theory’ by telling a story 
(allegedly fictional) about a student named 
Michael who found himself in a confused 
situation when he was supposed to wnte a 
paper about the history of space travel for his 
history class. Unfortunately, he followed the 
theses of his film professor who had declared 
that the distinction between fiction and fact 
exists only in the mind of the audience. 
Michael’s paper with fictional representations 
as sources was rejected by the history 
professor. 

The last day was announced as ‘the 
sociological dimension’ entitled ‘Media and 
Society. Towards the Information Society‘S’ 
and featured Peter Golding, Niels Ole 
Finnemann, Steve G. Jones and Klaus Bruhn 
Jensen. Whereas the Danish speakers 
(Finnemann, Jensen) were very optimistic 
about the social potential in new information 
technology, Peter Golding and Steve G. Jones 
stressed problems of access. In his ‘Digital 
dilemmas: change and continuity in the 
information society’, Golding focused on 
several contradictions in the social 
development of the Internet: those between 
community use and marketing, integration and 
exclusion, diversity and conglomeration, 
teledemocracy and individualization. In his 
view, the so-called ‘Information Society’ 
builds upon a consensus between Rupert 
Murdoch, Nicholas Negroponte, Tony Blair 
and Newt Gingrich which is ‘enough reason 
to make it doubtful’. 

The debates on new information 
technologies were also charted by Thomas 
Elsaesser who, in his talk on ‘New new 
Hollywood’, differentiated between three 
recurrent positions in the face of new media* 
the first sees digital cinema as ‘merely a new 
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distribution system’, the cinema remaining 
inherently the same, the second ‘convergence’ 
position, ‘digital as destiny’, again sees new 
media as ‘an inevitable step in the history of 
the image’, the third position, however, 
assumes a ‘radical break’, and includes those 
‘who want to draw a line in the Silicon 
Sand’. While Elsaesser sympathizes with the 
convergence position, the digital for him 
necessitates ‘a new honzon for thinking about 
cinema’ It means a cnsis in ‘the art of 
record’, questions the ‘dominance of the 
optical’ and calls for a ‘rediscovery of the 
haptic’ He also called for a rethinking of 
concepts like space, scale and narrative, 
distance and proximity, thus introducing to 
the conference a somewhat different 
understanding of ‘visual media’, an 
understanding that is closer to aesthetics 
and art history than to psychology or 
sociology. 

For an accidental academic tourist, the 
conference was an inspiring event that with 
Its broad focus allowed reflections upon a 
potential interdisciplinary approach to the 
questions of visual media The closing 
commentary by professor Ib Bondebjerg 
signalled satisfaction: ‘We have proved that 
interdisciplinarity works’. I was not, however, 
so certain. For me, the approaches of 
historical, psychological, art histoncal and 
communication studies remained distinct and 
separate Once again I wondered whether an 
interdisciplinary approach to visual media 
implies, above all, an imperative to listen 
politely. In this conference, visual media 
equalled cinema and, to a lesser degree, 
digital media and television. Visuality as a 
term was mentioned only in passing, never 
fully addressed. The focus was almost 
exclusively visual: the only paper on sound, 
by Peter Larsen, was unfortunately cancelled 
While offenng enjoyable and thought- 
provoking presentations, the conference also 
succeeded in raising questions about the 
different definitions of visual studies and the 
potential common ground to be found in an 


interdisciplinary project. This, however, is a 
subject for some other conference. 

Ann Koivunen 


Deviant Imaging: Lesbian/Gay/Queer - Film, 
University of Warwick, 23 May 1998 

Organized by Jose Arroyo, Julianne Pidduck 
and Richard Dyer, the Deviant Imaging 
conference brought together a diverse 
selection of papers under the rubric of 
‘Lesbian/Gay/Queer - Film’ The breadth of 
material presented by the participants was 
impressive, ranging across a variety of 
European cinemas - French, German, British 
and Spanish - to Indian, Brazilian and 
Australian cinema, as well as the US, 
mainstream and non-mainstream. UK and US 
television were also included. The plenanes 
were ‘New Queer Cinema/New Queer 
Theory’, ‘Learned Lesbians After Lunch’ and 
a closing panel of ‘Filmmakers, Academics 
and Critics’. The parallel sessions included 
‘Framing Deviance* Pedagogy, Text, Critical 
Context’, ‘Queering European Cinema’, 
‘Inside/Outside Looks Constructing New 
Identities’, ‘Gay Prospectives on Spanish 
Cinema’ and ‘Cross-Dressing. History, 
Spectacle, Performance’. Given the extent of 
such a range of papers, Deviant Imaging was 
inevitably a conference which posed more 
questions than it could answer. 

A central concern which emerged clearly, 
though often in different manifestations, was 
that of the tangled problem of assimilation 
and/or appropriation, to what extent might 
filmmakers and/or critics be assimilating 
something called ‘queer’ into something 
called ‘the mainstream’, and to what extent 
are images being appropnated by different 
groups across different sets of boundaries? 
Who IS making what, and for whom*^ And 
who is claiming what, and for which 
pleasures'^ A disheartening aspect of the 
conference was the (albeit small) number of 
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papers which gave no consideration to such 
issues; failure to do so in this context seems 
remarkably negligent. 

This latter comment notwithstanding, the 
ways in which different papers addressed the 
area of assimilation/appropnation testify to 
the complexities which surround it. The 
papers on contemporary Bollywood films and 
the Brazilian film Limite (1930) were 
concerned with the dangers of appropriating 
images without reflecting on what that 
appropriation entails. The discussion of 
contemporary Bollywood films acknowledged 
the potential problem of using western- 
derived theories of sexuality and gender in 
their analysis, and so avoided a 
decontextuahzed queer appropriation. The 
paper on Liniite took a different perspective 
by seeking to redress the effects of a history 
of assimilation of this founding text of 
Brazilian cinema into a non-queer context. 
Unfortunately this session suffered from a 
problem with both the length of papers and 
the chairing - a not uncommon occurrence. If 
the point of giving papers is to encourage 
discussion, then both the speakers and the 
chair should respect the audience’s conference 
space. 

Considerations of histones, contexts and 
consumption are vital to our understandings 
of queer cinema, the queer audience(s), and 
what we imagine queer-inflected film studies 
might be able to do; thus they remain a site 
of on-going negotiation. But this negotiation 
has also to extend to the term ‘queer’ itself. 
There is a tendency to treat it as self- 
explanatory, when in fact it is a very slippery 
term, performing different jobs in different 
hands. ‘Queer’ seems to be understood as 
pertaining to sexualities and genders, and 
often, though not exclusively, to the 
pleasurable perversions of normative 
representations of these categones. Yet, 
there remains something unsatisfactory, 
something unattended to, something 
potentially w/iqueer inherent in such a 
definition. Perhaps this sense of limitation 


emerges from the relative lack of specificity 
in our understandings of how different 
histones and contexts of consumption can 
lead to different perceptions of what is queer 
and what is normative 

Some of the papers and discussions on 
‘lesbian killer’ films such as Basic Instinct, 
Butterfly Kiss and Heavenly Creatures posed 
questions around the contexts of consumption. 
These films have been theonzed as 
pleasurable for queer audiences because they 
are fantasies of rage, moments in which the 
lesbian figure materializes to trouble the 
straight mind. The pleasures of the image of 
the empowered lesbian (killer) may have been 
an accumulated reaction to a long history of 
soon-to-be-killed, depressed, suicidal or 
tumed-straight lesbians, but is such a 
conceptualization of the pleasure of the text 
still appropriate in a context in which these 
particular images are being assimilated into 
an exploitative nexus of production, 
distnbution and marketing'^ If we still want to 
appropriate such images, and it would seem 
that some of us do, what do we have at our 
disposal to think through such consumptions 
of the text? 

The difficulties of keeping track of the 
audience also came into focus in the papers 
and discussions of Go Fish and Dottie Gets 
Spanked. Both papers indicated the ways in 
which lesbian/gay/queer audiences are 
perceived to enjoy the encodings of a 
particular lesbian lifestyle in Go Fish and the 
expenences of a young boy who seems to 
take delight in things deemed inappropriate 
for a conventional progress into male 
adulthood in Dottie Gets Spanked To judge 
from the laughter which accompanied the 
commentary on Bound, such an enjoyment 
was common to many of the participants of 
the conference. But what also emerged was 
that the humour of such films cannot be 
assumed to be taken in a singular way. The 
paper on Go Fish suggested that the jokes 
may resonate in different ways with different 
parts of the audience, not all of whom are 
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queer The discussion around Dome Gets 
Spanked nicely articulated the ways in which 
a film’s meaning might be overdetermined, 
not only because of the ways in which it is 
read, but in the ways it is marketed as a gay 
short on the film circuits in the UK and on 
television. What became apparent was the 
problem not only of assuming a coherence 
within a queer audience, but also that an 
audience’s ability to recognize humour is 
insufficient grounds for the construction of a 
cohesive community 

This issue also informed the discussion of 
popular film (where the term was used to 
mean a mainstream narrative film form) in 
terms of the reading of mainstream films as 
queer, and in the reading of lesbian/gay/queer 
films as popular texts. Queer readings of 
mainstream films such as G.L Jane remain 
problematic. Based on some notion of being 
able to cut to the queer, they assume the 
existence of a consensus on what it means to 
consume with queer cultural competencies 
But when we claim something in this way. 


who and what is excluded, not only within 
the text, but within the audience‘s An 
enjoyable post-film consumption activity 
though this may be, we need to be aware of 
the danger of becoming programmatic as we 
try to locate queemess within film studies in 
the academy As the discussion in Deviant 
Imaging indicated, this problem is especially 
evident in relation to popular films which are 
about being lesbian or gay, such as Thin Ice, 
Serving in Silence, In and Out, and the post- 
conference UK release of The Object of My 
Affection, but which remain outside queer film 
studies debates. One of the challenges with 
which queer film studies needs to engage is 
the enabling of a perspective which can give 
an account of the consumption and production 
of lesbian/gay/queer images which is fluid: an 
actively constructed site of negotiation. But, 
in doing so, we also need to retain the 
political impetus with which queer 
interventions started out. 

Aylish Wood 
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review: 


Sharon Willis, High Contrast: Race and Gender in Contemporary 
Hollywood Film. Durham and London: Duke University Press, 1998, 

266pp. 

Harry Stecopoulos and Michael Uebel (eds). Race and the Subject of 
Masculinities. Durham and London: Duke University Press, 1997, 418pp. 


JANET THUMIM 


1 David Rodowick, The difficulty of 
difference Wide Angle, vol 5 
no 1 {1981J. pp 4~15 

2 Such as Judith Butler Gender 
Trouble Feminism and the 
Subversion of Identity (Nev/ York 
Routledge, 1990), Frantz Fanon 
Black Skin White Masks {]3b2) 
trans Charles Lam Markmann 
(New York Grove Weidenleld 
1967) 


These books are about anxiety: both address questions of difference 
head-on, insisting on the ‘difficulties of difference’^ while at the 
same time plunging bravely into details of its manifestations in a 
wide range of cultural forms, and across often unwieldy sets of 
oppositions. Well-rehearsed arguments in studies of gender and race^ 
are called on to support complicated, and frequently open-ended, 
explorations of ‘texts’ and ‘readings’ that seek to lay bare, to reveal 
the symbiosis between the minutiae of individual identity politics and 
political struggles played out on the broader terrain of society, nation 
and history. This is valuable work, not least because of its consistent 
attention to its own frames of reference - namely the politics of race 
and gender. Here, however, I must make a distinction between the 
two books, because the essays in Stecopoulos’s and Uebel’s 
collection, though certainly invoking women and the feminine, do 
this ‘by the way’, often as a metaphor for differentiations within the 
masculine - already signalled in the careful term ‘masculmit/^5’. 

Once again the feminine is called on to signal the subjected, 
objectified, ai?jectified ‘other’ in the various oppositions between men 
- between the gay and the straight, the black and the white (where 
‘black’ itself subsumes other ‘others’ such as Oriental, Asian, Arab), 
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the middle and working class - even, by extension, between the 
popular and the academic 

In High Contrast: Race and Gender in the Contemporary' 
Hollywood Film, Willis acknowledges the difficulties consequent on 
her confrontation of intertextual polysemy, and introduces the notion 
of a ‘representational moment’. Potential readings are interrogated, 
thus becoming in themselves a kind of text, their own representation 
of one point of fixity m the polysemous text-reader interface: 

My own project is most particularly interested in those complex 
everyday representational moments where one difference is made 
to stand in for, to do the job of, to tnvialise or eclipse, the others 

(p. 6) 

This is a useful concept since it arrests the flow - of the film, the 
performance, the narrative or, indeed, of history itself - enabling an 
understanding, or at the least a recognition, of the ideological work 
performed in or by that moment. The book opens with a sustained 
discussion of a rather complex example of such a representational 
moment, the coincidental US releases in 1993 of The Crying Game 
(Neil Jordan, UK, 1992) and Falling Down (Joel Schumacher, US, 
1992), both of which propose an interrogation of masculinity and 
race whilst actually, Willis suggests, the interrogation works to 
displace social and ideological difference, defusing it by securing it 
to the personal experience of the fictive central character. 
Characteristically she brings the differing production and distribution 
histones of the two films into play, noting cinema’s increasingly 
polarized address, and referencing also the role of the ‘promotional 
media’ in attempting to secure in advance the films’ meanings for 
their audiences; her own, delightfully detailed readings of the films 
can thus only be read in the knowledge of their ‘representational 
moment’. In this way the ideological work of the film, m which 
displacements are deployed to contain anxiety, is subverted m her 
analyses which reveal and comment on the process. Further chapters 
explore what Willis terms ‘big budget treatments of the battles of the 
sexes’ such as the Die Hard and Lethal Weapon series. Fatal 
Attraction (Adrian Lyne, US, 1987), Thelma and Louise (Ridley 
Scott, US, 1992) and Terminator 2 (James Cameron, US, 1991), 
noting in particular how 

By substituting coincidence for overdetermination as the 
articulation among differences, then, popular cinema works to cut 
Its own meanings, as well as our readings, adrift from the social 
conflicts that obsess it. (p. 59) 

In the second part, ‘Ethnographies of the White Gaze’, she returns 
to the question of those ‘independent’ and auteunst productions 
which have seized the attention of the mass audience so assiduously 
catered for by Hollywood’s big budget spectaculars which are, as she 
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notes, ‘addressed to everyone and no one’ (p. 7). Here she dissects 
the work of David Lynch, Spike Lee and Quentin Tarantino, 
exploring, amongst other things, the subtle (or sometimes not so 
subtle) distinctions between representing and enunciating (racism and 
misogyny). Once again her ngorous analyses reveal displacements 
engineered to contain (and thus to deny) the very social anxieties 
with which, as the films’ successes would suggest, their audiences 
are concerned. 

As the terms of popular debate inevitably drive to reduce 
ambivalence, so they tend to map diversity in discrete and easily 
separable categories, thus continuing this culture’s historical 
obsession with keeping gender and race scrupulously distinct . it 
is [this culture’s] desire to keep race de-eroticised and sexuality 
de-racialised, a desire that colludes in locating ‘social problems’ in 
identities and not in political struggles, (p. 188) 


In Race and the Subject of Masculinities Stecopoulos’s and Uebel’s 
contributors operate on a broader terrain: here, for example, are 
essays about Wilde, Genet and Gide (Jonathan Dollimore), about 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s 1869 memoir of his experience as 
the white colonel of the First South Carolina Volunteers, 
subsequently renamed the 33rd US Colored Infantry (Christopher 
Looby); about Malcolm X’s arguably formative years as a zoot-suited 
hipster in 1940s New York (Robin D.G. Kelley); about Robert 
Mapplethorpe’s photographs and Isaac Julien’s 1989 film Looking for 
Langston (Jose E. Munoz); and about Bruce Lee, Jackie Chan and 
Hong Kong’s martial arts cinema (Yvonne Tasker). Some of these 
essays have been previously published, but many appear for the first 
time. All take the masculine subject - the ‘subject of masculinities' 
of the book’s title - and the formative matnces which variously 
produce and inhibit his experience of his identity as their focus, 
inflecting this primary concern with more or less attention to other 
elements of the matrix such as race and racism, class and class 
mobility, the erotics of race and homoeroticism. As in Willis’s book, 
many (though not all) of the essays exhibit a sophisticated and 
delicately nuanced attention to the scholarly formation of authorial 
subjectivity and to the academic and/or popular context in which the 
representations (I use the term in its very broadest sense) they 
interrogate are to be found. Some fruitful borrowings are at work 
too, for example in Gayle Wald’s essay about the Russian-Jewish 
New Yorker Mezz Mezzrow, the ‘prototypical “white Negro” hipster’ 
whose attempts to occupy the position of the black musician in the 
mid-century jazz/blues music scene are placed alongside those of 
black colonial subjects’ expenence of white hegemony. Drawing on 
Fanon’s reinterpretation of the black man’s relation to white cultural 
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hegemony as a form of masquerade or disguise, Wald notes acutely 
that 

while white male jazz musicians may have had to negotiate the 
appropriation or adaptation of black performance styles, black 
performers must also always concern themselves with a certain 
white cultural mandate to perform - especially to perform 
‘blackness’, (p. 135) 

The difficulties - the ambivalence - experienced in the attempt to 
cross over from one difference to another, so to speak, are addressed 
m several of these essays. Nowhere is this clearer than in the quasi- 
ethnographic account of that ubiquitous phenomenon, Elvis 
impersonation. Such impersonations are simultaneously an act of 
readership and an act of performance, trespassing at times on the fine 
border between representing and enunciating noted by Willis. Enc 
Lott’s essay, liberally illustrated with verbatim quotes from both the 
impersonators and their fans, delves into the intriguing motivations 
underlying this curious phenomenon, suggesting that ‘the purpose of 
Elvis impersonation is to provide “magical” resolutions of the social 
pressures confronting white working class masculinity’ (p. 197). He 
goes on to acknowledge the instabilities of identity spoken through 
this ‘magical’ (though, presumably, also temporary) resolution: 

The art of impersonation is built on a contradiction. Appreciation, 
deference, spectatorship and emulation compete with inhabitation, 
aggression, usurpation and vampirism. In Elvis impersonation, as 
in other kinds of impersonation, there is an unsteady but continual 
oscillation between these stances, (p. 198) 

The unsteadiness noted here is acknowledged by many contributors 
as a component of the critic’s own formation - as Willis, too, 
observes m her introduction* ‘the critic proceeds in the nagging 
certainty of always missing something’ (p. 8). In his exemplary study 
of the 1955 film The Blackboard Jungle (Richard Brooks, US), with 
reference to Eldridge Cleaver’s 1968 essay collection Soul on Ice and 
to Jerry Farber’s widely circulated 1967 essay ‘The student as 
nigger’, Leerom Medovoi suggests that 

Adversarial identities, resistant reading practices, counter 
hegemonies and coalition politics are all as much political 
problems as they are solutions. The adequacy of struggles against 
domination depends upon continuous self-critique, upon never- 
ending efforts to answer the question, who or what have ‘we’ left 
out? (p 167) 

But whereas Willis continually and explicitly acknowledges this 
crucial question, this is less consistently the case in Stecopoulos’s 
and Uebel’s collection. What is left out - of the title and of the 
majority of essays - is, of course, the ‘feminine’, except in its 
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conventional usage as the analogous negative term deployed to 
distinguish between a hierarchy of masculinities differentiated by 
race, class and sexual orientation While it is clearly possible to write 
about men, or about women, in the absence of the other, I am not 
sure that this makes sense when the terms m play are those defining 
gender - the ‘masculine’ and the ‘feminine’ - since ‘we’ are, I think, 
agreed that while ‘male’ and ‘female’ reference biologically given 
attributes differentiating the sexes, gender definition is linguistically 
and culturally derived, and that the crudely opposed terms 
masculme-femmine are meaning/^55 alone Stecopoulos and Uebel, 
however, cleverly recoup this lack (of the feminine) m their 
collection by inviting a black feminist to have the last word - 
literally to wnte an afterword to the volume; an afterword which is, 
m Itself, an absorbing critical ‘review’. ‘Why masculinity now? What 
m our time compels the bulging industry of studying men?’, asks 
Deborah E. McDowell, continuing: 

It IS difficult to read [these essays’] critiques of traditional 
masculinity without contemplating the muscled-tough defences of 
masculinity, indeed a hypermasculimty, proliferating from the 
popular front, (p. 363) 

McDowell lets us know (p. 363) that she is a black feminist, 
prompting the question of how much it is necessary to know about 
the identities of other contributors - or, indeed, of writers in general 
- m order to evaluate their propositions. This brings me back to 
readings and representations, performers and audiences, to the ever- 
present question of the academy’s interventions into popular culture, 
and to the necessity to differentiate, as critics, between representation 
and enunciation. McDowell’s always perceptive and sometimes 
provocative ‘afterword’ closes with a call to ‘those invested m the 
plights and perils of masculinity’ to ‘move beyond a focus on the 
artistic sculpted body that “looks hard” ’ to ‘one less threatened by 
the presence and power of the feminine’ (p. 381). And here she puts 
her finger on it, so to speak. Despite the undoubted value of these 
carefully worded, detailed ‘pickings-over’ of twentieth-century 
lubrications of race and masculinity, as a white feminist academic I 
am left with a sense of being left (out). 

The avowed intention to address difference and the associated state 
of ambivalence is earned through the scholarly arguments to the 
point where the reader, too, is implicated m the anxieties of the 
writers. But though this may sometimes result m an uncomfortable 
read, it also raises compelling questions, and the exemplary 
insistence of both books on grounding every speculation m specific 
and often familiar examples has the ultimate effect of empowenng 
the reader, who is thus encouraged to risk further acknowledgement 
of her/his own ambivalences. Willis’s monograph and the fourteen 
essays m Stecopoulos’ s and Uebel’ s anthology may unsettle their 
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readers, but it is a most productive unsettling. Even the most 
(apparently) straightforward distinction between the representation 
embodied in a text and the reading made by its consumers is 
disturbed Is ‘the reader' to be understood as the writer of these 
essays, or as the readers about whom they wnte, or, indeed, as this 
reader? All are different, and the differences between them are likely 
to include those of race, gender and class, which are precisely the 
focus of the studies. So a reading becomes a representation, an 
audience performs, and the unsettling of these hitherto convenient 
categories produces a disturbance which, if it can be acknowledged, 
must be understood as political in both the small- and large-scale 
senses of that term. This, I think, is the great achievement of these 
two works - an achievement no doubt magnified by the particular 
critical circumstance of reading them together, but nevertheless 
intrinsic to both. 
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review: 


Susan Hayward, Luc Besson (French Film Directors Series). Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1988, 193pp. 

Phil Powrie, French Cinema in the 1980s: Nostalgia and the Crisis of 
Masculinity. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997, 203pp. 


BILL MARSHALL 


At first sight, these two new studies of recent French cinema seem to 
embody two approaches - those of periodization and auteurism - 
which are standard for the field. However, both works have broader 
and deeper ambitions, and their strategies reveal the parameters of 
current critical discussion of French film in the Anglo-Saxon world 
This very welcome new series from Manchester - which in the 
future will bring less canonical and less commercially successful 
filmmakers such as Diane Kurys and Coline Serreau to closer critical 
attention - will deploy, according to the editors, not so much an 
auteunst approach but a location of the director ‘as one highly 
significant element in a complex process of film production and 
reception which includes socio-economic and political determinants, 
the work of a large and highly skilled team of artists and technicians, 
the mechanisms of production and distribution, and the complex and 
multiply determined responses of spectators’ (p. xii). Hayward’s first 
two chapters in particular work hard to establish the contextual 
credentials of the study, and use the focus on the director to bring 
valuable insights to bear upon the production of his films, such as 
his predilection for cinemascope, the vagaries of funding, the reasons 
two of his films were made in English, and the different endings 
contemplated for Nikita (1990). In addition, Hayward seeks to 
provide new readings of the Besson oeuvre by drawing on and 
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developing 1970s gaze theory. Foucault on surveillance, Baudrillard 
on technology, and work on youth subcultures by Dick Hebdige and 
others, linking these insights to the hopes and disappointments (but 
mostly the latter) of the Mitterrand era 

Besson’s popularity amongst youth audiences, according to 
Hayward, speaks to a particular crisis around ‘youth’ in the 1980s 
and 1990s, as unemployment soared (more than a quarter of under- 
25s in France are out of work), traditional structures such as the 
family continued to unravel, Mitterrand became a discredited 
patriarch, and young people came to occupy a problematic but highly 
visible space in the spectacle of contemporary life. As with the 
femme fatale in film noir criticism, ‘youth’ is an object of voyeunsm 
and fetishism for the paranoid wider society. Hence the marginalized 
community of Subway (1985), or the fate of Nikita herself, the 
outsider appropriated by the state* ‘[Besson’s] films hold the adult 
gaze up for inspection and, in so doing, they serve to expose, as it 
were, the politics of youth-as-spectacle and the system of labelling 
them as outsiders’ (p. 85) In addition, this ‘youth’ is placed in the 
panoptic gaze of technologies of surveillance which, because they are 
technology, are part of that cult which ‘represents a projection 
outward of a social malaise that conceals the very real conflicts 
inherent in individual and social relations’ (p 99). Nikita and Leon 
(in Leon [1994]) self-destruct because emotion and technology are 
incompatible The hunt is thus on for those elements of resistance in 
Besson’s films that might counteract not only the misogyny - said to 
be ‘unchanging’ in French cinema since the 1930s (p 66) - but also 
the whole nexus of state-technology-patriarchy. For example, the 
trajectories of both Fred (Christophe Lambert in Subway) and 
Jacques (Jean-Marc Barr in The Big Blue [1988]) can be read as 
refusals of Oedipus, ‘sexual regressiveness in the male is 
transgressive’ (p. 105). 

Interestingly, Hayward’s assessment of Besson here is certainly 
more open than some of her earlier writings on his films in which, 
along with other 1980s directors, he was criticized for his ‘apolitical 
1 Susan Hayward French National Cinema that was designer- and consumer-led’ ^ However, there is still 
Onema (London Routiedge ^ moral ism m her approach, largely impelled by gaze theory 

^ which, despite what one might call the familiar post-Mulvey 

bisexualization of the spectator (to which Phil Powrie also gestures, 
as we shall see), still produces binary oppositions such as male 
active/female passive (p. 91). Still, the attractions of ‘non-Oedipal’ 
trajectones as resistant are taken further, to the temptations of 
Deleuze’s and Guattan’s Anti-Oedipus and the replacement of sexual 
difference with ‘desmng machines’. However, Hayward’s need to 
conserve a notion of ideology ‘that keeps everyone and everything in 
their “rightful” place’ (p 95) prevents her from developing, for 
example, discussion of that challenge to subjectivity and personhood 
provided by the notion of the cyborg (p 115). 
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In addition, the totalization of the category ‘youth’ perhaps limits 
the discussion of both postmodernism and the histoncal context. It is 
not at all certain that ‘youth’ are as ‘other’ to the system of 
consumer capitalism, or even to the reproduction of hegemonic 
norms, as is sometimes suggested Just as the 1960s generation 
contnbuted to the modernization of French capitalism, youth cultures 
in France - for example those inflected by North African and (black) 
Amencan subcultures - are currently contributing to a very long-term 
potential redefinition of cultural identities within French 
republicanism. In the short term, the discrediting of Mitterrand via 
the economic failures and financial scandals of his governments is an 
insufficient assessment of his relationship with young people, as 
illustrated for example by the tontonmania around his self-positioning 
as the protector of youth against the educational reforms of the 
1986-8 right-wing administration, or as the antiracist republican 
humanist in the face of the Right and far Right during the 
presidential election of 1988. The difference from the 1960s of 
course, including its cinema, lies in the so-called postmodern cultural 
turn and the loss of the political route maps of modernity which, as 
Hayward points out, mean that the cities of Besson, from the 
apocalyptic urban landscape of his first film, Le Dernier Combat of 
1983, onwards have been evacuated of their politics and their history. 
If the notion of the postmodern is simply the most convenient way 
of currently mapping out the culture of globalization and what 
Hayward calls ‘absolute capitalism’, then ‘youth’ can be seen as 
located at the cutting edge of the unfixing of identities, as all that is 
solid really does now melt into air. The psychoanalytic reading of 
the end of The Big Blue, as Jacques regressively merges with la 
mer/la mere, whether it involves a rejection or fulfilment (dolphins 
as phallic) of the Oedipal trajectory, must therefore be articulated 
with constructions of ‘nature’ in contemporary culture 

As Phil Powrie points out in his preface, his book is not an 
exhaustive trawl through 1980s film production in France, but rather 
a series of essays that explores a common ‘theme’ through a selected 
corpus. Analysing a number of fairly canonical costume dramas, 
police thrillers and comedies, his concern is to investigate a ‘crisis of 
masculinity’ (p vii) and its interrelation with nostalgia, understood 
both historically and psychoanalytically. The framework here is once 
more that of gaze and spectatorship theory, and as Powrie himself 
admits, the book’s periodization is also that of his own paradigm 
(although injected with lively insights into star studies and the 
relationship between cinema and painting); ‘the theoretical context 
for the work in this book is spectatorship theory, which, it could be 
argued, reached its apogee, but also a dead end, dunng the 1980s’ 

(p. vii). 

As Powne also admits, the word ‘cnsis’ has often been applied in 
the past to the states of both masculinity and French cinema. 
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2 Gaytyn Studtar Masochism 
masquerade and the erotic 
metamorphoses of Marlene 
Dietrich in Jane Gaines and 
Charlotte Herzog (eds) 
Fabrications Costume and the 
Female Body (New York 
Routledge 1990) pp 229-49 


3 As does Hayward quoting ‘some 
feminists about Besson s 
representation of masculinity in 
crisis (p 162) 


Although this point might have been used to elucidate the place of 
both in the economic, institutional and subjective instabilities of 
modernity, and also to problematize ‘the masculine’ via its 
articulation with other social identifications (the working-class 
masculinities of 1930s French film, for example), Powrie’s point of 
departure is basically 1940s film noir, with its context of destabilized 
gender roles, and the gaze theory constructed upon it. French 
modernization of the 1950s and 1960s is basically there to underpin 
his analysis with ‘the real’ - the increased numbers of women in the 
paid labour force and the rural exodus Where he seeks to innovate 
IS through a post-Mulvey articulation which, via studies such as 
Gaylyn Studlar’s analysis of Marlene Dietnch,^ discerns the 
feminization of the male spectator in a masochistic economy which 
has him identifying with ‘feminine’ characters, establishing that 
pnmordial loss of the pre-Oedipal mother. Examples he gives, 
carefully analysing the positions constructed for the spectator, 
include’ the final discomfiture of Swann (Jeremy Irons) in Un Amour 
de Swann (Volker Schlondorff, 1984); Ugolin (Daniel Auteuil) 
sewing his nipple in Jean de Florette (Claude Bern, 1986); Fred’s 
search for his ‘lost voice’ (lost aged five because of his father) in 
Subway. 

This approach enables Powrie to come up with several interesting 
readings of films, including some like La Balance (1982) which have 
lacked serious critical attention. However, it might be argued that the 
privileging of the theme of the loss of masculine mastery m fact 
continues to install ‘masculinity’ as the master perspective.^ (Powrie 
argues this latter point with some care in his analysis of Diane 
Kury’s Coup de foiidre [1983]). Lacanian psychoanalysis itself, of 
course, constructs much more highly elusive notions - such as objet 
a - to suggest rather than designate that unknowable pre-Oedipal 
loss, perhaps too elusive to work into some of the oppositions 
alluded to here. Like Hayward, Powrie is tempted by the anti- 
Oedipal analyses of Deleuze and Guattari, as m his final discussion 
of Claire Devers’s Noir et blanc (1986), but the edifice of gaze 
theory prevents him from making that paradigm shift. The 
advantages of tracking his problematic about nostalgia and 
masculinity through vanous texts are somewhat undermined by the 
prevention of other perspectives which might have provided valuable 
insights’ the uncertain hovering between past and present 
identifications of the national community across the caesura of 
modernization or 1968, afforded by the costume dramas Un 
Dimanche a la campagne (Bertrand Tavernier, 1984) or Coup de 
foiidre; the importance of regional identity (and regional ‘French’) as 
authenticity in Jean de Florette; even to the usefulness of auteurism 
when discussing Truffaut’s Vivement dimanche^ of 1983. Here 
Truffaut’s idealization of women and the specificities of his 
prostitutes suggest links with a French tradition (of class and 
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community, for example) that are not wholly assimilable to the 
femmes fatales of Hollywood film noir. ‘Masculinity’, even including 
Its construction in spectatorship, cannot be separated from its 
inevitable articulations with race and class 

Both books, then, are less interested in audiences than in 
spectatorship, less concerned with hegemonic shifts than with 
recurring patterns of meaning. Both valonze the pre-Oedipal while 
remaining unwilling to go the whole hog and ditch the Oedipal 
paradigm altogether. Both are slightly reticent about the possibilities 
that queer readings might open up. Phil Powne is almost valedictory 
towards the heterosexual assumptions of ‘the mainstream 
spectatorship paradigm’ (p 12), clearly identifying the work on stars 
by Jackie Stacey and ‘on queer theory’ by Richard Dyer as located 
in the 1990s (p. 27). Whilst Susan Hayward recognizes the 
heterogeneous possibilities opened up by postmodern culture 
(including its ‘resistant’ lack of nostalgia [p. 163]), as well as the 
loss of the need to deny homoeroticism, she is uneasy about camp, 
suggesting, in a discussion of its relentless unfurling in The Fifth 
Element (1997), that it may be a ‘male thing’ complicit with 
misogyny (p. 178), rather than a prototype of the potentially 
liberating reign of surfaces of postmodern culture. But is Dallas, 
played by Bruce Willis, really ‘a projection of every male fantasy’*^ 
(p. 180, emphasis mine) Both writers also underestimate camp 
readings of the charismatic femme fatales, which counteract, to an 
extent, the heterosexual male structure of narrative and spectatorship 
Nevertheless, both works provide not only invaluable teaching and 
research tools for those working on contemporary French cinema, but 
also a kind of balance-sheet of key debates in film theory: where 
they have come from, and where they might possibly be going 
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review: 


Terry Staples, All Pals Together: the Story of Childrens Cinema. 
Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 256pp. 


HANNAH DAVIES 


This IS the sort of stuff which under this Bill can be shown to 
children m Birmingham on Sunday evenings . . films which were 
absolutely unsuitable for children . . . [the] emphasis laid on 
drunkenness or sexuality; secondly, horrors and murder and 
unhealthy excitement and, thirdly, details of gambling, burglary 
and cardsharpmg . . . Unfortunately, the films are at present 
educating more than the schools. They are the greatest educative 
force in England. 

Sir Charles Oman, Conservative MP 

More than seven out of ten children watch TV programmes 
deemed unsuitable for youngsters. . . . Most were said to tune in 
with the approval of their parents after the 9 p.m. watershed, 
introduced to protect young viewers from violence, bad language 
and sex scenes. . . . Their post-watershed favourites include The X 
Files, Soldier Soldier and Cracker, attacked by watchdogs on 
several occasions for excessive violence. 

‘Scandal of the “view as you like” generation’. Daily Mail, 

20 June 1996 

Despite their shared tone of moral outrage and concern, more than 
sixty years separate these two statements. The first, from 1932, is 
quoted in All Pals Together: the Story of Children's Cinema, (p. 39), 
and on a superficial reading of this book it is tempting to see the 
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history of children and the media - from cinema to television to 
computer games - as part of an endlessly repeated cycle of 
predictable moral panics Staples introduces his subject by 
foregrounding the unease at the centre of public debate about 
children and moving-image media He characterizes four major 
themes which dominate the story of children and cinema as 
exploitation, corruption, edification and diversion. However, the book 
ultimately demonstrates that the subject of children and cinema is 
more complex and wide-ranging than the familiar discourses around 
protecting children from unsuitable material or improving them 
through edifying subject matter would suggest. 

The book’s narrative interweaves a chronological approach with 
thematic analysis. Periods of children’s cinema are characterized by 
particular concerns. For example. Staples demonstrates how 
children’s cinemagoing was primarily seen as a public health issue in 
the pre-sound era. No special provision was made for children, and 
their presumed lower expectations made them easy targets for 
commercial exploitation. Cinema managers would frequently fill 
theatres well beyond capacity, and these cramped and largely 
unregulated conditions were a disaster waiting to happen. The 
book recounts two dramatic incidents which resulted in child 
fatalities, one at The Harvey Institute in Barnsley in 1908 where 
sixteen children were crushed to death at a packed matinee, and 
another at the Deptford Electric Palace in 1910, where there were 
four deaths. 

Discussing the introduction of sound and the attendant panic 
regarding the social and cultural threat of ‘Americanization’ (a debate 
neatly paralleled in contemporary discussions about children’s cable 
and satellite television), Staples’s book illustrates the shift in public 
debate towards a concern with findings ways to provide good, clean 
environments where children could watch ‘suitable’ material in an 
organized and structured manner Hence the birth of the cinema 
clubs: the ABC Minors and the Odeon Mickey Mouse Clubs; and 
later, the development of the Children’s Film Foundation, conceived 
in 1951 as a way of producing and distributing ‘suitable’, 
entertaining and British material for the child audience Indeed the 
emphasis on local production, adaptations of children’s fiction, and 
stories featuring real children, highlights striking similanties between 
the arguments employed to carve out a specific cinematic space for 
children and those concerning the development and defence of 
children’s broadcasting 

The book traces the influence of national patnotic fervour on the 
rituals and practices of children’s cinemagoing during World War II 
The decline of children’s cinemagoing in the 1960s and 1970s is put 
into the context of the advent of Saturday morning children’s 
television, and the new, more informal and participatory forms of 
address that this enabled. Ip telling the story within this wider 
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1 See Harry Hendrick Child 
Welfare in England W72-I989 
{London Rouiledge, 1994) or 
Alison James, Childhood 
Identities (Edinburgh Edinburgh 
University Press 1994) 


cultural framework, Staples’s account provides an important 
contextualization of children’s experiences of the media 

The book avoids lengthy descriptions of films and instead focuses 
on conditions of distribution and exhibition. While debates about 
corruption and edification testify to the symbolic significance of the 
child audience in public discourse about cinema. Staples illustrates 
children’s marginal economic status by detailing how, for example, 
cinema clubs would be last in the distribution chain for pnnts and so 
would frequently have to show films in an almost unprojectable 
condition. In terms of exhibition, the emphasis is on the local 
viewing context. Staples argues that cinemagoing was a profoundly 
social activity, and the book provides fascinating details about the 
rituals and routines of children’s cinema clubs: theme songs, birthday 
presents, competitions and games. Staples also makes clear the 
differences in cinemagoing for children in England, Wales and 
Scotland, as well as between urban and rural locations Here, 
class-specific differentials in children’s leisure experience is well 
illustrated, for example through the memories of middle-class 
children who were forbidden to attend cinema clubs because of their 
undisciplined and chaotic reputation 
The book draws on information gathered from a wide range of 
sources, including interviews, and reports by local authorities and 
central government, to provide a social account of children’s 
cinemagoing, an account of the ways in which cinema fitted into 
children’s own peer culture and relationships. This produces valuable 
insights into growing up in the middle of the twentieth century, 
making the book a useful resource for scholars interested in the 
history of childhood as well as detailing the industrial contexts and 
institutional practices of children’s cinema. In this way, the book 
provides an important account of the recent history of children’s 
leisure; an aspect of childhood experience absent from contemporary 
work on the sociology of childhood, which tends to concentrate on 
institutions of welfare and education rather than on the activities in 
which children actually choose to participate^ 

By including personal recollection. Staples attempts to add another 
perspective to the story. The book is frank about the flaws of this 
particular method of audience research, and some of the 
interviewees’ accounts are clearly overlaid with a degree of 
sentimental nostalgia. The book also details the attempts made by 
various authonties concerned with cinema to investigate this 
‘difficult’ audience. Most prominently, the members of the Wheare 
Committee (which reported in 1950) considered the issue of Saturday 
cinema by visiting several children’s matinees, as well as considering 
evidence from 270 witnesses, among them representatives of the film 
industry, religious organizations and local authorities. 

Some of the most relevant insights of this book have to do with 
the ways in which media research constructs its audience. Audience 
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research with children attempted by Sidney Bernstein’s Granada 
chain in 1947, for example, involved a questionnaire that included 
questions predicated on assumptions about children’s vulnerability as 
an audience, such as ‘Do you feel that you want to look away or go 
on watching when someone is getting hurt on screen?’ (p 142). 

The book also desenbes attempts by the fledgling Children’s Film 
Foundation to use hidden infra-red photography to capture children’s 
responses to the films they were watching, in order to gauge what 
kinds of matenal worked with this audience - an early version of 
pre-testing The data from this research - in the form of photographs 
- provides fascinating illustration for the audience focus of the book 

This exhibition/audience focus also allows children’s tastes and 
preferences to be taken seriously. The films that have apparently 
been appreciatively received at matinees over the years - both as 
remembered in adulthood and as observed in contemporary audience 
research - have tended to be cartoons, action films, simple adventure 
stones, spectacle and animal films Particularly popular performers 
include slapstick comedians such as Laurel and Hardy and The Three 
Stooges. Comparing these preferences with the television programmes 
most watched by children m the 1990s (such as Gladiators, Animal 
Hospital and Mr Bean), the consistency of children’s tastes is 
striking 

On one level, as the two opening quotes illustrate, it seems that 
nothing ever changes - arguments about the damaging effects of 
unsuitable media remain more or less the same. However, through its 
focus on the actual experience of children’s cinema, this book also 
implicitly highlights the evolving and competing discourses about 
what makes this audience special, from the postwar focus on 
developing the mental capacities of the child in the name of health 
and education, through to a televisual age celebrating the 
sophistication and media literacy of the child. (Henry Geddes, Head 
of the Children’s Film Foundation in the 1970s is quoted explaining 
that closeups and slow dissolves ‘are as accepted a part of the 
children’s world as spacemen and comprehensive schools’.) In this 
way, the disappearance of dedicated children’s cinema clubs and 
cinema production, while clearly lamented, is put in the context of 
the changing media landscape in which children grow up. 

All Pals Together is thoroughly researched and full of information 
about the particularities of children’s cinema - from the club theme 
songs to the well-known child stars. Sometimes the thread of the 
story gets lost in a welter of detail, but the digressions are 
communicated in the same engaging and lively style as the rest of 
the book. All Pals Together is an accessible, well -researched work of 
popular history that provides a welcome focus on the distribution and 
exhibition of cinema for an audience that has traditionally been 
regarded as difficult and controversial. 
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review: 


James Griffith, Adaptations as Imitations: Films from Novels. Cranbury: 
University of Delaware Press, 1997, 272pp. 

Brian McFarlane, Novel to Film: an Introduction to the Theory of 
Adaptation. New York and Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996, 279pp. 


LLOYD MICHAELS 


Following a rather prolonged period in which the discussion of film 
adaptation has remained at a tentative, un theorized and subjective 
level, several new publications suggest that a productive era of 
scholarship may be about to begin. In addition to the two books 
under review here, Facts on File has announced the forthcoming 
appearance of John Tibbetts’s and James Welsh’s Encyclopedia of 
Novels Into Film, while the current trend in mainstream cinema 
(including A. & E and PBS television productions) for lavish 
adaptations of what once was confidently called the great tradition of 
the English novel will most likely stimulate dozens of dissertations 
This projected revival seems long overdue. As both Griffith and 
McFarlane acknowledge, the serious study of adaptation has hardly 
advanced since the publication of George Bluestone’s Novels Into 
Film (1957), still the most influential work on the subject. Despite 
the many forays into the field documented in the bibliographies of 
both new studies (including about a dozen books since Bluestone’s), 
McFarlane seems justified when he laments, Tn view of the nearly 
sixty years of writing about the adaptation of novels into film, 
writing across a broad critical range, it is depressing to find at what 
a limited, tentative stage the discourse has remained’ (p. 194) 
Essentially, that discourse has followed Bluestone’s fundamental 
distinction between the two narrative modes - the precept of the 
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visual image and the concept of the mental image - as a theoretical 
touchstone, supported by case studies demonstrating how ‘literature 
must strain labonously to move from sensibility to sensuality’, while 
‘film floats almost effortlessly into sensuality and must strain to 
achieve sensibility’ (Andrew Sams); how ‘movies are good at action; 
they’re not good at reflective thought’ (Pauline Kael); and how ‘films 
observe and novels analyze’ (Richard Corliss). 

Both new studies attempt to redress these assumptions by showing 
how the cinema is capable of conveying subjectivity (Gnffith argues 
that Bluestone bases his premiss on the mistaken belief that a novel’s 
words can reproduce thinking) and, especially prominent in 
McFarlane’s introductory chapter, by redefining the crucial concept 
of fidelity ‘No critical line’, McFarlane asserts, ‘is in greater need of 
re-examination - and devaluation’ (p. 8). At the centre of each book 
lies a seminal distinction underlying the subsequent analysis. For 
Griffith, drawing on Coleridge’s defence of Wordsworth’s theory of 
rustic poetic diction, it is the distinction between copy and imitation, 
in the latter of which (Coleridge wrote) ‘a certain quantum of 
difference is essential . . . while in a copy, it is a defect, 
contravening its name and purpose’ (p. 41), Minimizing the material 
differences between novels and films, Griffith demands that an 
imitation - that is, all film adaptations - ‘should be judged by the 
choices it embodies and not forced to copy the prior choices’ (p. 41). 
Adopting a similar standard of faithfulness rather than literalness, 
McFarlane distinguishes between ‘that which can be transferred from 
one medium to another (essentially narrative) and that which, being 
dependent on different signifying systems, cannot be transferred 
(essentially enunciation)’ (p. vi). The faithful film version thus 
consists of 'transferring the novel’s narrative basis and of adapting 
those aspects of its enunciation which are held to be important to 
retain, but which resist transfer’ (p. 21). By acknowledging other 
aspects of a film’s intertextuality (its cultural context, circumstances 
of production, star personae, marketing, and so on), and by 
measuring not only ‘what is retained and how that is presented but 
also . . . the extent and nature of inventions and departures from the 
original’ (p. 163), McFarlane seeks to redefine fidelity as a quality 
that evokes ‘the viewer’s memory of the original text without doing 
violence to it’ (p. 21). Gnffith calls this achievement ‘fidelity to 
effects rather than details’ (p. 73), one that results in different, rather 
than diminished, pleasures from those of reading. 

Despite such efforts to escape the shadow of Bluestone’s influence, 
however, both authors seem surpnsmgly tied to many of his other 
pnnciples as well as to his organizing strategies, although they have 
managed to free themselves from the necessity, still evident in 1957, 
of establishing the cinema’s artistic legitimacy as a narrative practice. 
They share, for example, Bluestone’s decision to narrow the 
discussion to mainstream, realist films adapted exclusively from 
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novels rather than other literary genres, as well as his assumption of 
an ahistoncal, idealized audience reflecting an undifferentiated and 
generally subtle understanding of the onginal text. Neither study, in 
short, seems sufficiently informed by current theones of 
spectatorship. Even more stnking than these parallels is the formal 
structure of both books: an introductory chapter outlining the theory 
of adaptation followed by five case studies - Bluestone used six - 
drawn from modem, realist literature (Griffith’s examples are all 
twentieth-century novels; McFarlane chooses three from the mid 
nineteenth century and two from the twentieth). Neither the 
conception of the audience nor the range of texts seems diverse, 
despite their authors’ claims. While Griffith asserts, quite correctly, 
that ‘questionable theorizing arises from using the common 
Hollywood product ... as representative of the art’s potential 
achievements’ (p. 66), he appears to perpetuate the problem by his 
own selection of The Natural (Barry Levinson, 1984), Looking for 
Mr Goodbar (Richard Brooks, 1977), Deliverance (John Boorman, 
1972), To Kill a Mockingbird (Alan Pakula, 1963) and 2001 A 
Space Odyssey (Stanley Kubrick, 1968). McFarlane, unfortunately, 
follows suit, although his examples. The Scarlet Letter (Victor 
Sjostrom, 1926), Random Harvest (Mervyn LeRoy, 1942), Great 
Expectations (David Lean, 1946), Daisy Miller (Peter Bogdanovich, 
1974) and Cape Fear (Martin Scorsese, 1991), constitute a slightly 
broader and certainly more interesting range. 

In fairness, Griffith and McFarlane do establish clearly defined 
critical methodologies independent of Bluestone’ s heritage. Griffith 
calls for an inductive, neo-Aristotelian approach, one that restores the 
significance of the artist’s intentions from the attacks of New 
Criticism. ‘1 think we can examine adaptations in order to determine 
what choices a filmmaker makes when bringing a novel to the screen 
and to discover how he or she may succeed relative to the novel’ 

(p. 70). Perhaps drawing on his background as a reviewer, Griffith 
persistently applies this judgemental standard to his discussion, as 
when he asserts that ‘just as a novel does not succeed solely because 
It is in words, so an adaptation does not fail solely because it is not 
in those same words’ (p. 40) McFarlane, on the other hand, employs 
a structuralist approach, derived from Roland Barthes and Christian 
Metz, ‘to offer and test a methodology for studying the process of 
transposition from novel to film, with a view not to evaluating one in 
relation to the other but to establishing the kind of relation a film 
might bear to the novel it is based on’ (p. vi). He follows two ‘lines 
of investigation’ in his case studies: first, determining just what is 
possible to transpose from the onginal, then defining the key factors 
beyond the source that have influenced the film’s enunciation. In the 
end, McFarlane’ s seems the more valuable, satisfying project. 

The introductory section to Adaptations as Imitations provides the 
book’s most rewarding information. Gnffith surveys the theoretical 
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treatments of adaptation beginning with Bela Balazs, centnng on 
Bluestone, and leading to more inductive critics like Sparshott 
and V.F Perkins, whose work, along with that of Andre Bazin, 
illustrates ‘the infinite variable of individual artists solving individual 
aesthetic problems' (p. 32), defined as the chief concern of neo- 
Aristotelianism. But Griffith’s narrow view of intentionality remains 
troubling. ‘An intention causes an artist to impose a certain form that 
will cause a certain effect on the audience’, he argues. ‘Perception of 
that form will cause the audience to reconstruct the intention’ 

(p. 69). Note the singularity of the intention and its formal 
incarnation as well as the reification of the audience. Griffith leaves 
complex issues of authorship in the cinema, unconscious creative 
processes, histoncal and cultural influences on the industrial 
production of movies, and the diversity among film spectators 
entirely unexamined in this formula. As a result, many of his 
subsequent judgements prove suspect, as when he cites The Innocents 
(Jack Clayton, 1961) as a failed adaptation because Clayton 
‘misapprehends’ Henry James’s ‘original reasoning’ by producing ‘a 
tale of a sexually neurotic governess’ (p. 73), without considering the 
possibility that James might not have been fully aware of all the 
‘reasons’ for crafting the novel as he did, or that he might have 
intended his story to project this very theme if he had written it for a 
late 1960s movie audience. In a similar vein, Griffith praises John 
Boorman’s artistic choices in adapting Deliverance, calling them 
deliberate rather than misguided, without realizing the false 
dichotomy: an author’s intentions at any given moment may be 
deliberate and misguided 

The case studies in Adaptations as Imitations are marred by the 
author’s pervasive assessments of the adaptation’s relative ‘success’ 
and the lengthy lapses into plot synopsis that his methodology 
apparently necessitates. The argument of each chapter can be reduced 
to a single phrase: The Natural is an unfaithful adaptation of a good 
novel; Looking for Mr Goodbar is a faithful adaptation of a bad 
novel; Deliverance is a commentary on, rather than a rendering of, 
the original; To Kill a Mockingbird is a faithful adaptation of an 
excellent novel; the novelization of 2001: A Space Odyssey is a 
simplified explication of an ambitious film. Such schematic 
judgments seem to have dictated Griffith’s choices for the book’s 
organization In any case, he provides no other clear rationale for the 
selection of these particular examples, nor does he engage in any 
extended comparisons with other texts Thus when he asks - of 
Looking for Mr. Goodbar - ‘why anybody would wish to base a film 
on such a tnte work?’, and concludes that ‘Brooks has made a 
faithful adaptation of [Judith] Rossner’s novel, and his fidelity has 
been wasted on a weak novel’ (p. 102), a reader may well ask why 
anyone would want to devote nearly thirty pages of discussion to 
both. 
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The chapter on Deliverance is, to my mind, the strongest because 
Griffith consistently develops his understanding of the diffenng 
intentions of novelist and filmmaker, and is liberated from the need 
to delineate the defects of one or both versions of the tale. ‘To 
Dickey, the nver stands for rejuvenation, something that must be 
rediscovered by those accustomed to urban life. To Boorman, 
however, the energy tapped from nature is not as beneficial: once 
uncovered, it may grow threatening to civilized life’ (p 130). 
Therefore, ‘the plot of the film is not a matunng plot of character 
but a testing plot of character’ in which ‘Ed does not undergo a 
sensuous awakening so much as he suffers a terrible trauma’ 

(pp 140, 133). After such telling distinctions, one can only regret the 
reviewer’s rhetonc that marks the chapter’s conclusion: ‘Dickey’s 
story of creative growth and Boorman’s study of self-betrayal have 
the same ability to carry us swiftly and emotionally to their separate 
ends’ (p. 167) 

This tone seems part of an unmistakable air of datedness that 
undermines the project In addition to the fact that his most recent 
film example. The Natural, was released more than a decade before 
the book’s publication, Griffith’s bibliography of 180 secondary 
sources includes only eight since 1990, one since 1992, and does not 
cite important articles on the general topic by John Ellis, Thomas 
Elsaesser and Christopher Orr, or such books as Geoffrey Wagner’s 
The Novel and the Cinema (1975), John Orr and Colin Nicholson’s 
Cinema and Fiction 1950-90 (1992), or McFarlane’s own Words and 
Images. Australian Novels into Film (1983). While Seymour 
Chatman’s influential Coming to Terms: the Rhetonc of Narrative in 
Fiction (1990) is mentioned m the introductory chapter, it is given 
short shnft. When suggesting examples of changing attitudes 
represented by the inclusiveness of certain film and television 
adaptations ‘today’ (p. 67), Griffith cites Bndeshead Revisited 
(Granada, 1981), Berlin Alexanderplatz (Rainer Fassbinder, 1980) and 
Claude Bern’s Jean de Florette and Manon des Sources (1986). The 
four-page ‘Afterword/Afterimage’ that concludes Adaptations as 
Imitations seeks to cover this deficiency by noting more recent films 
like Persuasion (BBC, 1995), The Last of the Mohicans (Michael 
Mann, 1992), and The Remains of the Day (James Ivory, 1994), but 
to little purpose beyond describing how Joanne Woodward’s 
voiceover narration in The Age of Innocence ‘worked wonderfully’ 

(p. 229). Unfortunately, the cumulative effect of these details is a 
lingering suspicion that Griffith’s manuscript has languished ‘on the 
shelf for too long before being published. 

McFarlane’s Novel to Film, on the other hand, while employing a 
somewhat out-of-fashion structuralist methodology that occasionally 
produces mechanistic or obfuscating results (as when he lists the 
fifty-four major cardinal functions in Lean’s Great Expectations, or 
praises Dickens’s novel for how its ‘deployment of what Barthes 
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designates as “integrational” functions, diffusively pervasive in their 
effects on the narrative, ensures that tight thematic and structural 
organization does not become merely diagrammatic’ [pp. 113-15, 
108]), remains more historically informed and subtly developed Each 
of the case studies confirms the author’s key understanding that, ‘A 
film is not merely (perhaps not even primarily) an adaptation, it is 
also a film of its time and this fact will bear on the kind of 
adaptation it is’ (p 200). 

Recognizing that an adaptation can often affect viewers unfamiliar 
with the novel, McFarlane reflects both a healthy scepticism about 
the value of fidelity and a heightened sensitivity to a film’s 
intertextuality. ‘In “penod” films’, he points out, ‘one often senses 
exhaustive attempts to create an impression of fidelity to, say, 
Dickens’s London or to Jane Austen’s village life, the results of 
which, so far from ensuring fidelity to the text, is to produce a 
distracting quaintness’. He then immediately reinforces the 
observation by citing a remarkable 1928 review of a screen version 
of Robinson Crusoe in which the cntic, M. Willson Disher, mocks 
the movie’s location shooting in Tobago rather than travelling ‘not 
westwards, but backwards, to reach “the island” . . . with the right 
sort of luggage’ (p. 9). In a later chapter, he reminds readers that 
‘James was not wnting a period piece in Daisy Miller, so that many 
details of time and place could be taken for granted. When such 
details are rendered in visual images a century later, they run the risk 
of seeming, as Daisy herself might have said, “quaint”. That is, they 
draw attention to themselves as exhibiting a kind of authenticity 
which IS not at the heart of the experience of the original text’ 

(pp. 167-8). Acknowledging that the novel serves as ‘raw material’ 
subject to the non-literary influences of economics, history and 
culture, McFarlane demonstrates how, for example, Lillian Gish’s 
star persona affects Sjostrom’s film characterization of Hester Prynne, 
allowing her to be represented as the pursuer without any loss of 
sympathy, while simultaneously reducing Dimmesdale’s guilt. 

Because in the absence of spoken dialogue it must rely on its image 
to create emotional and intellectual resonance - because, in other 
words, it must employ strategies of adaptation rather than 
transference - the silent film becomes paradoxically ‘freer’ than a 
sound version, liberated from ‘literanness’ (p. 64). 

This sense of historical context permeates McFarlane’ s discussions 
of his case studies, as when he argues that ‘MGM, Freud, and 1942 
are as important as Hilton in shaping the film of Random Harvest 
(p. 71). While the film transfers nearly all the novel’s narrative 
functions, the growing influence of English actors in Hollywood 
combined with the urge to stimulate interest in the war produced the 
movie’s ‘utopian dreaming’ (also present in Hilton’s novel), its 
nostalgic yearning for the unchanging values symbolized by the 
rustic cottage and Random Hall. A similar interpretation is offered 
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for Lean’s ending to Great Expectations' ‘with hindsight, it does not 
seem fanciful to see the tearing down of the rotten drapes to let the 
light into the gloom of Satis House, an invention for the film, as a 
metaphoric letting in of light on British life at large after the ngours 
of the war years’ (p. 111). McFarlane consistently praises Lean’s 
willingness to depart from his literary source, ‘displayed in a sinking 
compositional sense, m a capacity for rendenng the subjectivity of 
expenence in a medium shot not often amenable to this, and a 
control over the cinema’s metonymic and metaphonc resources’ 

(p. 131). 

The strength of Novel to Film lies precisely in this kind of close 
attention to the deployment of enunciatory codes in both narrative 
forms. Indeed, it is difficult to summarize the book’s achievements 
since they reside precisely in the details Examples of McFarlane’ s 
facility at formal analysis include his discussions of how the 
mtertitles m The Scarlet Letter, with their archaic long ‘f and ‘Ye’, 
reinforce the ambience of a remote time (p. 56), how Lean 
manipulates the mise-en-scene and montage to reflect Pip’s 
‘peculiarly passive role’ in the novel, and how Bogdanovich places 
Winterbourne at the edge of the frame to imitate (as Griffith would 
have it) his confused consciousness - all illustrating what McFarlane 
calls adaptation proper, ‘using the resources of film to arrive at a 
thematic and affective content that recalls the earlier mode without 
‘copying It’ (p. 162). 

The analysis stumbles a bit with the last case study, mainly 
because Scorsese’s film, as its title indicates, is more properly 
understood as a remake of J. Lee Thompson’s 1961 film rather than 
an adaptation of John MacDonald’s 1957 novel. The Executioners 
Thus, McFarlane’s discussion of the ideological shifts that have 
occurred in the time lapse between the original narrative and the 
1991 adaptation seems doubly flawed: first, because this factor 
should apply at least equally to The Scarlet Letter, Great 
Expectations, and Daisy Miller, second, because he assumes that the 
modem viewer is as familiar with the novel as with the first screen 
version Still, the chapter offers some valuable observations about 
how the new Cape Fear's, casting permutations (involving Gregory 
Peck, Robert Mitchum and Martin Balsam m different roles from the 
ongmal film) may well be more than mere playfulness; they can also 
be read as a way of signifying that the lines separating the old 
melodramatic polarities are now irrevocably blurred’ (p, 192). 

Working independently, and literally half a world apart (McFarlane 
teaches at Monash University in Melbourne), these authors have 
produced remarkably similar books - virtually equal in length, each 
selecting five case studies - although they have employed different 
methodologies to support different goals. Neither work is definitive, 
as McFarlane readily acknowledges. The next study of adaptation 
needs to adopt a new principle of organization, and a more synthetic 
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methodology, so as to extend the primary interest of the book 
beyond the specific texts receiving treatment. Several possibilities 
suggest themselves: a taxonomy of transformative strategies, either 
derived from Propp (expansion, simplification, substitution) or 
Wagner (transposition, commentary, analogy); a catalogue of various 
tropes (irony, symbolism, metaphor, synecdoche, flashback); a 
generic categorization (short story, drama, poetry, diary, biography, 
autobiography, reportage); a survey of television senal adaptation 
(commercial networks compared with public broadcasting); a 
spectrum of ‘properties’ and spectator knowledge (classic, bestseller, 
potboiler, cult book). Each of these prospective books might be 
informed by theories of authorship, capitalist production, 
spectatorship and cognition. All in good time. For now, we need to 
be patient, and grateful to Griffith and McFarlane for reinvigorating a 
still largely underdeveloped field. 
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